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Bach’s Life | 
Chronologically Contemporary American Organ 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 


By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


8x11, 361 pages, 150  illustrations— 
many of them full-page, cloth-bound. 
“Amazingly comprehensive,” the book 
gives a complete and understandable pic- 
ture of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
“contains so many facts that one wants America. The only book in English 
to know and usually has to hunt for since the monumental Art of Organ 
tor penon! pare ige a i mine by cea that deals adequate- 
pensable to all students of the organ’’ Piaguess aga — of the organ. 
Stoplist of every organ Bach played as When the first edition was almost ex- 
hausted a second edition was produced 


official organist. 
Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends by a new process that brought the cost 


Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of down to a very low figure. The most 
the fiction; the reader of this work will complete book of the kind available any- 
never again misunderstand or misinter- h 

pret the career of the world’s greatest ics 

musician. 


. } $2.50 postpaid 
Price $1.25 postpaid Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
































L, is our earnest endeavor to make every 
ESTEY installation an important organ. 

The care we take in designing the instrument, the skill with 
which the design is executed, and the attention paid to the smallest 
detail are the same—no matter how small or how large the work may 
be. 

The Estey organ recently completed in the Woolworth Memorial 
Chapel, Woodlawn Cemetery, New York, is conclusive evidence that 


a small organ can be an important organ. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
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The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Richmond Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as s¢ sond- 
class matter at the Staten Island, New York, postoffice, July 17, 1928. Copyright in 1935 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: U.8.A. $2.00 
yearly, 25c current copy, back copy 30c and up; Canada $2.25 yearly, 30c current copy. November, 1935, Vol. 18, No. 11. 
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Rangertone Antiphonal | | Westuinster 


Ideal method of pitching 
the choir processional 





Absolutely true pitch in all 
weathers. 


Fully expressive. 


Available as Echo or Anti- 
phonal organ. 


Inexpensive to install and 
operate. 


: : JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
Ask to be shown successful installations CARL WEINRICH, F.A.G.0. 


Head of Organ Department 
TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 


ANGERTONE, INC. CHORAL CONDUCTORS 


oN CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
ELECTRIC-MusIc pre bee re 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. PRINCETO N, N. J. 



























































Opportunities Which Will 
Soon be Lost 


It is still possible to purchase an Aeolian-Skinner Organ 
at prices within the range of any buyer. The highest quality 
is still available at prices which would have seemed impossi- 
ble before the depression. 

The advance which has already taken place in the prices 
of the lumber and metals used in the construction of an organ, 
running from 50% to 150% above their low, will of necessity 
affect the prices of organs in the immediate future. 

This fact should be of interest to any one even contem- 
plating the purchase of an organ. 





| 
| 
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-AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs Aeolian Organs 
CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 
677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to. the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 


Note: These reviews attempt neither to praise nor to 
condemn, but merely to list and adequately define cur- 
rent publications of interest to organists. The compiler 
does not attempt to say something pleasing to every com- 
poser mentioned, but voices enthusiasm only when the 
individual style of any particular composition happens to 
accord with, and therefore please, his own individual 
taste. To do more would either make the reviewer false 
to his own conscience or expect all composers to measure 
up (or down) to but one man’s taste; neither course 
would be a service to T.A.O. readers. With few excep- 
tions, the publishers themselves so lack confidence in the 
quality of output that they make no effort to even an- 
nounce the published titles. When a composition gives 
promise of interesting you, secure a copy for inspection. 
The music you present to your public is the sole basis of 
your salary-earning capacity. 

ORGAN: Bach, ar. J. W. Bleecker: Arioso in G, from 
the Violin Concerto Gm, 3p. e. (Gray, 75c). 

H. A. CHAMBERS: 6 Easy Melodious Pieces, 10p. 
(Novello-Gray, 75c). 

Clifford HARKER: 2 Idyls, 6p. e. (Novello-Gray, 
75c). Two sets of them, two pieces in each. 

Philip G. KRECKEL: Before me are the manuscripts 
of a set of ten ‘Spiritual Vases’ which constitute the third 
book of superior organ music issued by J. Fischer & Bro. 
from this composer; it’s Fischer No. 7000. And per- 
sonally I’m almost willing to bet seven thousand against 
one that this is going to prove better than either of the 
former two volumes, or perhaps better than both com- 
bined. There are a clarity, joyfulness, sincerity, a spirit- 
uality about these pieces, all of them, that cannot fail 
to be felt. They are neither easy nor difficult; the Com- 
poser has kept the parts clean and decisive; everything 
means something; the themes are such as will make the 
music as familiar-sounding in a Methodist church as in 
one where Gregorian is the rule. Somebody in the J. 
Fischer & Bro. organization has a conscience in that busi- 
ness of reading and accepting manuscripts for publica- 
tion over the J. F. & B. signature. Here is something 
T.A.O. advises every reader to get—T.S.B. 

ANTHEMS: Edward Shippen BARNES: “Put on 
therefore as God’s elect,” 4p. c. s. md. (Gray, 12c). 
Some sharp disSonances and unusual harmonies; needs 
a fine choir. 

George DYSON: “Lauds,” 6p. c. md. (Novello-Gray, 
25c). An interesting piece of work with a real individ- 
uality to it. 

Clara Edwards, ar. K. Downing: “A Prayer,” 
ve. (Schirmer, 12c). Rather in hymn style. 

Clara Edwards, ar. K. Downing: “When I behold,” 
6p. cq. e. (Schirmer, 12c). Tuneful and rhythmic; sure 
to appeal to many. 

Christian Gregor, ar. R. Bitgood: “Hosanna,” 6p. c. 
e. (Gray, 15c). For combined adult and junior choirs, 
and an anthem that every such organization should have. 
Musical, antiphonally effective; only 12 words in the 
whole text—and that looks like its only weakness. 

J. HAYDN: “As waves of a storm-swept ocean,” 15p. 
c. me. (Gray, 20c). All the dramatics and fireworks one 
could wish; they’ll like it. 

Porter HEAPS: “A _ thanksgiving for all created 
things,” 18p. c. md. (Gray, 25). The anthem to which 
the Guild awarded the recent Gray prize. Dissonances 
enough for all who like them; real organ accompaniment 


5p. cq. 
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very well planned; the reviewer would not want the tas 
of having to hear the average choir try to do an anther 
like this. However, the Guild selected it and no doult 
many loyal Guildians have already added it to their 
libraries. 

Hugh McAMIS: “O Lord support us all the day long.” 
4p. cq. t. e. (Schirmer, 12c). Heaven be praised that 
even in 1935 there are still composers left who can write 
music because they like music. If you're tired of shain 
and pretense and want a little bit of genuine music some 
weary Sunday, have this ready. How refreshing for a 
reviewer to find a little piece of just plain honestly beau- 
tiful music. 

Edna Cogswell OTIS: 
(Gray, 12c). 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “O Merciful God,” 3p. c. e. 
(C. Fischer, 12c). 

ar. A. Whitehead : “Our Jesus hath a garden,” 8p. c. e. 
(Gray, 15c). Dutch carol with much real charm about 
it; a fine number. 

Healy WILLAN: “Benedictus es Domine,” Ef, 6p. c. 
e. (Gray, 15c). 

From our valued subscriber, Stefano FERRO, organ- 
ist of the Basilica of the Immaculate Conception, 
Genoa, we have the following church compositions, Latin 
texts only: “Ave Rex noster,” 6p. e.- For double-chorus, 
effective, musical, churchly. “O beata Virgo Maria,” 3p. 
Tenor solo, smooth-flowing, effective. “Elegi et sanc- 
tificavi locum istum,” for two tenors or two sopranos, 
organ accompaniment; the most interesting of all com- 


For Sale 
BEAUTIFUL AEOLIAN ORGAN 
twenty ranks of pipes, Harp, Chimes, 
Circassian walnut console. Ralph Pratt 
Estate, 55 Water St., Exeter, N. H. 


“10° Responses,” 3p. cq. e. 




















Guilmant Organ School 
Established 1898 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, ‘Director 


A Complete Education for the 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Faculty: NEVINS, ROSS, COKE-JEPHCOTT, 
ELLERMAN, WRIGHT, VOLKEL, McKITTRICK, 
LANG, AND MOLDENHAWER. 


165 West 105th Street — 








Catalogue — New York 














Oberlin Conservatory 
: of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. a NS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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MIDMER-LOSH, INC. 
MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


2 
Every Organ 


Especially designed 
Especially voiced 
Especially built 


To fit its location 

















Onsite 1 (pont a 


Electro-Vacuum 
Operated 
Cathedral Chimes, 
Vibra-Harps and 
Harp Celestes. 
Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted. 
Consult You 
Organ Builder. 





























PLANNED PERFORMANCE 


Organ power requires just as careful planning as the archi- 
tectural features of a church. Each Orgoblo is planned, built 
andinstalled to meet the particular needs of the individual organ, 
Thousands of these units have met the exacting requirements 
of the majority of churches built during the past thirty years. 


Orgoblos require little space, are extremely quiet and oper- 
ate for years with a minimum of attention and maintenance 
costs. 


Built in a complete range of sizes and types for churches, 
theatres and homes. Bulletins on request. 


PENCER ORGOBLO 








The 
WuRLIIZER 
Church Organ 


hen you press the keys of a Wurlitzer Organ, 
you release tones so pure, so perfectly blend- 
ing that you feel yourself the creator of a new kind 


of music music that has prompted so many 
organists to say “the same composition sounds 
diferent, played on a Wurlitzer Organ....” 


The color and depth of tone of the Wurlitzer, as 
well as the mechanical perfection of the instrument 
itself, are the products of over two hundred years 
of musical experience. 


Discover this different music for yourself. At the 
first opportunity you have, play 2 Wurlitzer Organ. 
You will find it ever responsive to your interpre- 
tation of music. 


Write for Brochure 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York Studios: 120 W. 42nd Street 


FOR CHURCHES THEATRES 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY. HARTFORD. CONN. 
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positions received; not trying to be technically brilliant 
or modern, but only churchly and effective. “Magnifi- 
cat,” Yp. for two voices, high and low. (All published 
by Stefano Ferro, Chiesa di San Sisto, Genoa.) 

ANTH. MEN’S VOICES: Will C. Macfarlane: 
“Open our eyes,” 11p. me. (Schirmer, 15c). 

Carl F. Mueller: “Lo God is here,” 6p. cu. me. (Schir- 
mer, 12c). 

Francis W. SNOW: “Into the woods my Master 
went,” 6p. cu. me. (Homeyer, 15c). 

ANTH.: WOMEN’S VOICES: Stainer, ar. B. Tre- 
harne: “God so loved the world,” 3-p. 4p. (Schirmer, 
10c). 

Sullivan, ar. H. A. Chambers: “The long day closes,” 
6p. 3-p. e. (Novello-Gray, 12c). The old favorite. 

ADVENT 

Cuthbert HARRIS: “Hosanna blessed is He,” 10p. c. 
t. e. (Schmidt, 15c). In 6-8 rhythm, simple, tuneful, 
rhythmic; the average volunteer chorus will like it. 

THANKSGIVING 

Francis W. SNOW: “Come labor on,” 6p. cqu. me. 
(Schmidt, 15c). 

ar. A. Whitehead: “Jn songs of rejoicing,” Vp. cu. me. 
(Schmidt, 12c). On a tune by Freylinghausen. 


Christmas Music 


BACH, ed. Dr. Dickinson: “Glory to God in the High- 
est,” 5p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). Originally in the “Magnifi- 
cat” but later omitted so that the “Magnificat” could be 
sung on other than the Christmas festivals. 

Parker Baily: “O Bethlehem beloved,” 3p. 3-p. (s-a- 
b.) e. (Gray, 12c). 

Charles O. BANKS: “Angels from the realms of 
glory,” 6p. cq. me. (Gray, 15c). 
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Roberta BITGOOD: “Rosa Mystica,” 3p. cu. e 
(Gray, 12c). 

Russell BROUGHTON: “While shepherds watched,” 
6p. c. t. me. (Gray, 15c). 

L. CAMILIERI: “A Ballad of Christmas Eve,” 11p 
c. e. (Gray, 15c). Tuneful, 6-8 rhythm; volunteer 
choruses will like it. 

William Y. WEBBE: “Christmas folksong,” 5p. cu. 
me. (Gray, 15c). 

ar. A. Whitehead: “Flemish Christmas cradle-song,’ 
5p. cu. me. (C. Fischer, 15c). Some good ideas in it 
and some common ones—like the consecutive-fifths in th: 
bass. An old Flemish carol. 

ar. A. Whitehead: “Good Christian men rejoice,” ‘p. 
c. me. (C. Fischer, 15c). Good ideas in this too, which 
its publishers should tell you about; looks interesting. 

ar. Theophil Wendt: “J saw a fair maiden,” 10p. c. s. 
me. (Gray, 15c). From the 15th century, rather appeal- 
ing; published also for women’s chorus. 

ar. A. Whitehead: “Whither shepherds haste ye now,” 
3p. cu. e. (Schmidt, 10c). 18th century. 

Stuart YOUNG: “Good-will to men,” 6p. c. me. 
(Gray, 15c). Rhythm is 6-8. 


UNISON: Roberta BITGOOD: “Christmas Candle,” 
2p. (Gray, 12c). For junior choirs. 

Hermon WHEATON: “Christmas Folksong,” 4p. e. 
(Gray, 12c). For junior choir, or unison women’s voices, 
against an accompaniment written for two instruments, 
preferably organ and piano—with the parts perhaps 
needing some switching from one instrument to the other. 
A clever piece of work, though, and you’d better inves- 
tigate it. Wonder why the composer did not really write 
one part for piano, the other for organ? Obviously, music 
that sounds equally well on either a piano or ¢:n organ, 








TONAL 


proven merit. 








NEW YORK, 665 Fifth Avenue 


As Found In The 


MBALL 


represents the best of modern thought in design, scaling, voicing and balance. 
Through painstaking research and experiments conducted at our own 
expense, those who purchase Kimball Organs receive only that which is of 


The experience of our voicing staff together with the resources at our 
command are at the disposal of those who may desire effective coopera- 


tion in designing an organ of ASSURED TONAL BEAUTY. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Establisned 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 


BEAUTY 














ORGAN 











CHICAGO, Kimball H:!l| 
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M. P. MOLLER 


installs organs in two outstanding 


Protestant Episcopal Churches 


one in 


St. Mark’s Church 


Northumberland, Pa. 
(the gift of Miss Helen Kapp) 


the other in 


Christ Church 


South Amboy, N. J. 


Both churches are particularly out- 
standing in their respective localities, 
and MOLLER organs were selected 
after thorough investigation by those 
who know and appreciate fine mechan- 
isms and artistic tone. 


The MOLLER policy of the best re- 
gardless of price and the best price for 
highest quality is reflected in the num- 
ber of orders being received, even 


under present business conditions. 


Let us discuss your organ problems 
with you. None are too small to inter- 
est us. 











Service 


It’s no service to the boss to sit 
around and applaud everything 
he does. It’s a lot finer to forget 
him and do your work so well 
that he'll do the applauding. 
That's the kind of service T.A.O. 
renders the organ world. That's 
why we don’t print programs to | 
please those who gave them, but 
instead to assist, if possible, those 
who didn’t give them. It may be 
flattery but it is no service to fill 
these pages with items of interest | 
only to the subscriber named in 
them. That’s why organists who 
have prestige worth maintaining, 
and advertisers who have prod- 
ucts of distinctive merits, regular- 
ly turn to T.A.O. as the servant 
at their command. They get 
service, not applause. T.A.O. is 
your servant, not your yes-man. A 
T.A.O. subscriber is not likely to 
mention T.A.O. in non-profitable 
correspondence with the adver- 
tisers; he’s a lot more likely to | 
mention the advertisers to other 
organists, or to his church when | 


a new organ is being bought. 


Advertise to the Influential. 


Put your message into a magazine that’s read by | 
those who seek profit, not applause. 


Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Richmond, Staten Island New York, N. Y. | 
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is neither true piano music nor true organ music. This 
piece is interesting none the less. 

SOLO: Cyr de BRANT: “Silent Earth,” 4p. e. h. 
(Gray, 50c). English and Latin texts. 

Grace French TOOKE: “O little town of Bethlehem,” 
5p. h. e. (Gray, 50c). 

WOMEN’S VOICES: Claude L. FICHTHORN: 
“Sleep holy Babe,” 3-p. 3p. e. (Gray, 12c). At last, an- 
other piece of real Christmas music; simple, beautiful. 
Music of this character—and it does have character— 
can’t be ground out by the mile. 

W. A. GOLDSWORTHY: “Twelve days of Christ- 
mas,” 8p. 3-p. e. (Gray, 15c). Something unusual and 
especially suited to Christmas pageants and similar pro- 
grams; one solo voice sings a phrase, answered by the 
chorus; a second solo voice does likewise, etc. till twelve 
have sung. If your minister is still living in the 1890’s 
he won't like this because the text wasn’t taken from 
the book of Psalms. 

ar. B. Treharne: “Carol of Russian children,” 3p. 3-p. 


e. (Schirmer, 10c). 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES IN SCORE 

Edited and Devised by ALBERT E. WIER 
9x12. 283p. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3.00 paper- 
bound, $5.00 cloth-bound). Every professional organist, 
and every amateur who takes himself seriously, should 
get this book. The fact that the nine Beethoven sym- 
phonies hold such a unique position in the realm of or- 
chestral literature is not the main reason. The unpre- 
cedented value of this book comes from the devices Mr. 
Wier has originated for presenting the complete con- 
ductor’s score in such manner that it becomes the best 
way in the world to begin the study of that engrossing 
and profitable subject of orchestration. We should take 
a whole page to review this book, but cannot; we shall 
hasten through its chief points. 

Open the book anywhere; it lays flat on the desk. 
You have before you not one page of the conductor’s 
full score, but eight pages; and it’s therefore just eight 
times easier to really follow the score, whether drumming 
it out on the piano or following it through as an orches- 
tra plays it for you in concert hall or over your radio. 
Where is the theme at any given point? Mr. Wier has 
devised a system of arrows to point to it instantly every 
time it appears. That same arrow-system spots all 
counter-subjects, answers, and other details of interest or 
importance, and it is supplemented by plain indications, 
sometimes over and sometimes under the score, to show 
such features of music-form as the introduction, expo- 
sition, development, recapitulation, etc. etc. In other 
words, it’s a whole instruction book on practical compo- 
sition, whether orchestral or organ or any other. 

In America today, as in other countries, we have all 
too many composers who may have good enough ideas 
for melodies and themes, but who have no ideas on what 
to do with a good melody or theme after it has been ac- 
quired. Here’s a book that shows exactly what one of 
the world’s greatest composers did in his nine greatest 
masterpieces. Valuable? Not merely valuable, invalu- 
able. 

There is a particular affinity between the orchestra 
and organ ; the composers and the organists who go about 
their work with the best understanding of practical or- 
chestral work are the ones whose workmanship is best. 
Those more venturesome individuals who like to develop 
their own ability at actually playing complicated scores 
on the piano, have here a wealth of practise materials 
= 9 keep them profitably occupied for many a year. 
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Calendar 


For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


..JANUARY.... 


Dr. Roland Diggle born, London, Eng. 

Giuseppe Ferrata born, Gradoli, Italy, 1886. 
Jacques Lemmens born, Belgium, 1803. 
Pergolesi born, Jesi, Papal States, 1710. 
Epiphany (visit of Magi to Bethlehem). 

Lowell Mason born, Medfield, Mass., 1792. 
Benjamin Godard died, 1895. 

First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Albert Schweitzer born, Alsace, 1875. 

Widor became organist of St. Sulpice, 1870. 
John Hyatt Brewer born, Brooklyn, 1856. 

R. Huntington Woodman born, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George W. Andrews born, Wayne, Ohio, 1861. 
Theodore Salome born, Paris, 1834. 

J. B. Dykes died, 1876. 

MacDowell died, 1908. 

Ernest. H. Sheppard born, Kent, Eng. 

Frank Howard Warner born, Wilbraham, Mass. 
Samuel A. Baldwin born, Lake City, Minn. 
William Faulkes died, Liverpool, 1933. 

J. M. Maunder died, 1920. 

Ralph Kinder born, Manchester, Eng. 

Mozart born, Salzburg, Austria, 1756. 

Mortimer Wilson died, New York City, 1932. 
Joseph Barnby died, 1896. 

Roy Spaulding Stoughton born, Worcester, Mass. 
Jacques Lemmens died, 1881. 

Schubert born, Lichtenthal, Vienna, 1797. 


Wm. R. Voris born, Tucson, Ariz. 
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go CHEy, 


INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED 


Glasgow 
eeitaad Churches 
Herald: Radio 

. “outstanding 

example of brilliant Orchestra 

organ playing.” 
Clubs 

Chicago te oe 
Tribune: Societies | 

. . . “Edward 
Eigenschenk is an Colleges 
artist of uncom- ie as 

mon ability.” Dedications 


FRANK WAN DUSEN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago | 


Western Representative: M. F. Sheridan 
1006 Spring St., 








Concert Management 








Seattle, Washington | 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 





Agencies: 


G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 











Score Reading for Everybody 


is now an accomplished fact through a 
novel simplified system presented in 


The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven in Score 


The simplified system of score-reading presented in this volume, dispensing with the necessity 
of previous study of instrumentation or orchestra score analysis, and requiring only the ability 
to read ordinary instrumental or vocal music, will enable thousands to experience a new 
pleasure—of following an orchestral composition as it unfolds itself on the printed page. 
“The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven in Score’ presents the entire series in miniature form— 
but in an entirely new way. Four pages of score, each measuring 4” x 514” are printed 
within one large page, measuring 9” x 12”; thus eight pages of scoring are visible at one 
time, lessening turning and the consequent chances of losing one’s place by more than 80%. 
The arrow-signal system of score-reading (in course of Patent) is so simple that it can be 
grasped almost at a glance. Each symphcny is pre- 
SPECIMAN PAGE ceded by an exhaustive but concise historical and 

critical note. 











READ THIS EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The specimen page, naturally greatly reduced in size, printed on the left is the 
first page of the slow movement in the second of Beethoven's symphonies. 
You will note that the word “Exposition” is placed at the top of the score over 
the flute staff; all form divisions such as Introduction, Exposition, Develop- 
ment, Recapitulation, Coda, etc., are printed in their proper places all through 
the entire movement. You will also note that the words “Principal Theme— 
Part I” are printed at the bottom of the score underneath the ‘cello and double- 
bass staff, and that a wavy black line indicates the length of this Principal 
Theme; all themes are imdicated as they appear and recur in this way. Now 
‘observe the black arrow over the 1st Violin staff. This indicates that the 
principal melodic line lies in the violin for eight measures; then the arrow 
shifts to the clarinet staff, indicating that the principal melodic line has moved 
to the clarinet where it remains for eight measures, then moves back to the 1st 
Violin staff in the last measure shown on the specimen page. This brief ex- 
planation, carefully followed in connection with the specimen page, will make 
it clear that, merely by observing the arrow in its flight from staff to staff, 
anyone can readily follow the entire score. 


Price $3.00 Paper Binding—$5.00 Cloth Binding 


For Sale at All Music and Book Stores in the United States and Its Possessions 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS= 


DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
The Pageant of the Holy Nativity 


A simple, melodius Christmas pageant for mixed voices, well 
within the reach of any choir. The vocal score contains full 
stage directions for complete performance. Written in col- 
laboration with LEONARD YOUNG. 

Price, 50¢. 


ALFRED WHITEHEAD 
“Winter Darkness Lay Around” 


wan MUSIC 
ams FOR 








Carol-Anthem for mixed voices, based on a Noel from Bas- 
Quercy. 15¢. 
W.R. VORIS 


“Up, and Sing, Good Christians” 


A captivating Christmas folk song from Northern Spain. 
Mixed voices, 15¢. 


NEW CHRISTMAS ORGAN MUSIC 


MARK ANDREWS 
“Rhapsody on a Christmas Chorale” 
ALFRED HOLLINS 
“Christmas Cradle Song” 
J. BRAHMS, arr. by JoHN HOLLER 
“A Lovely Rose is Blooming” 
Price, 75¢ each. 
Send for our Catalogues 
and Approval Selections 
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Where in the World! 


Where in the world can there be found an organ builder who 
offers as many advantages as Wicks? International attention 
is being centered on Wicks because— 


1. It has but 


THREE 


2. Every organ is tested and tone-regulated by 
Mr. John Wick Jr., and an internationally 
known voicer. 


not only one leading voicer, 


3. Only the finest materials are used throughout. 


4. There are NO PNEUMATICS, every part 
being actuated by the direct electric action. 


5. Low air pressures have been advocated con- 
sistently since 1906. 


6. The artistic part of the organ—the voicing— 
need not suffer because it must meet the de- 
mands of the mechanical forces. 


Every organist should acquaint himself with the latest Wicks 
installations. There are 1150 direct electric organs in use 
to-day. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN C0. 


‘ah Ue 9/1. 











Number 7000 


FISCHER EDITION 


has been allotted to 


BOOK III 
MUSICA DIVINA 


Ten Choral Improvisations 
for Organ 
By 


Philip G. Kreckel 


Price $1.25 
Contents 


Choral Prelude “I love Thee O Lord” 
German Choral “Sonne und Blume” 
Pastorale “Resonet in laudibus” 

Salutatio Angelica “Ave Maria” 

O Filii et Filiae (Palestrina) 

Gregorian Vesper Hymn “Iste Confessor” 
Choral “Dal tuo Celeste” 

Ancient Mariners’ Chant “Ave maris stella” 
Sicilian Melody “O sanctissima” 

Postlude “Exultate Deo” 


As in the two earlier books, Mr. Kreckel has suc- 
ceeded in writing a set of melodious pieces of practical 
value {or the average organist, designed not alone for 
service programs but for recital and teaching purposes | 
as well. Generally speaking, the numbers in this book 
are of somewhat more advanced difficulty than those 
in the earlier volumes; but there is nothing that can- 
not be easily worked out by an organist possessing 
average technic or that cannot be played on a two 
manual organ. 


PLPC ONQAP Sve 
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A Novelty for a Christmas Program 


While Shepherds Watched 
(Notte di Natale) for organ 
M. Mauro-Cottone 


Price .75 


See also 


IN MODUM ANTIQUUM 


Five Short Pieces for Organ 
By Garth Edmundson 


Pax Vobiscum (Peace be with you) 
Pastorale Ancienne 

Litania Solenne (Ancienne) 
Benedictus 

Cortege and Fanfare 


~ 


ot £9 2 


Price $1.25 


“Such music as Edmundson’s deserves prompt a: | 
wide encouragement from the host of organists lox 
ing for new and unique material.”"—W. Lester 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th Street, New York, N. 
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Germany Again: Article 15: 


“Surprising Variations and Strange Sounds” 


The Consistory at Arnstadt Records its Opinions of Bach’s Organ-Playing 
Upon His Return from Visiting Buxtehude 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


quaintances at Hamburg and Liineburg and then 
returned to face a wrothful consistory. Curtly 
summoned, he appeared before the consistory sitting 
in the Schloss on February 21st, 1706. What hap- 
pened is best told by quoting the consistory records: 
“Bach, the organist of the Neukirche, ‘is required 
to tell where he has been for so long and who gave 
him leave of absence.’ Bach answered that ‘he had 
been to Liibeck intending to learn one or two things 
connected with his art, and that he had asked per- 
mission from the superintendent.’ The superintendent 
replied ‘that he had asked permission for four weeks 
but had stayed abroad four months.’ To which Bach 
teplied that ‘he hoped’ the organ meantime would be 
played by his substitute [probably his cousin Ernst 
Bach} in a manner that would not occasion complaint.’ 
The consistory said ‘that he had been in the habit of 
making surprising variationes in the chorales and inter- 
jecting strange sounds so that the congregation was 
confused. If in the future he wishes to introduce some 
tonus peregrinus he must keep to it and not change to 
something else, or as he has been doing play *tonum 
contrarium. Also it is very strange that there are no 
tehearsals because of his not agreeing with the 
scholars. He is to declare whether he will play part 
music and chorales with the scholars because a capell- 
meister cannot be employed, and if he will not do this, 
to say so at once so that someone else may be appointed 
who will. To which Bach answered ‘if a proper direc- 
tor is appointed he will play.’ Thereupon the consis- 
tory resolved ‘that Bach shall explain his conduct with- 


Note: These articles are excerpts from the Author's forthcoming 
book on Bach; for serial use in these pages certain sections are 
omitted. In the present article we omit the discussion of detailed 
instances of Buxtehude’s influence on Bach.—Eb. 

"The meaning of the consistory’s charge is that Bach modulated 
a remote keys and introduced unusual harmonizations of the 
ymntunes, 


Geese paused for a few days to renew ac- 


in eight days.’ The consistory then proceeded to con- 
sider the disorders which had taken place between the 
scholars and the organist in the Neukirche, and sum- 
moned Rambach, the choir prefect. Rambach declared 
‘that the organist Bach used to play too long preludes 
but after being notified by the superintendent he went 
to the opposite extreme and made them too short.’ The 
consistory reproved him for having gone to the wine 
shop during the sermon the previous Sunday. Ram- 
bach replied chat ‘he was sorry and that he would not 
do it again, and also that the organist Bach should not 
have complained of his manner of conducting because 
Schmidt, not he, had done so.’ Thereupon the con- 
sistory informed him that he must behave quite differ- 
ently than he had heretofore done or else his pay would 
be held up, and also that if he had anything further to 
say against the organist he should complain to the 
proper authority.” 

These minutes are interesting not only for what they 
tell us directly but for what lies underneath. The 
matter of overstaying his leave was more an excuse 
than. a reason for the meeting. There was no com- 
plaint about the capability of his substitute. The coun- 
cilors well knew where he had been and very likely 
they had reason to suspect why he had gone. Sebas- 
tian’s answer to their inquiry is a masterpiece of 
evasion. “He had gone to learn one or two things 
connected with his art.” Perhaps rumors of his Liibeck 
ambitions had filtered back to Arnstadt. Certainly his 
reply did nothing towards averting their suspicions— 
nor ours. The councilors were being put in a ridicu- 
lous position. They had been bullied into engaging 
Sebastian in the first place. Only expense, embarrass- 
ment and carping criticism had followed. Their 
domestic contentment had not been eased by the do- 
ings or alleged misdoings of their highly paid prima- 
donna organist. Mayhaps the homely harmonies at- 
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tendant upon the gusty absorption of the evening meal 
had been rudely interrupted by a staccato syncopation 
on the theme B-A-C-H. And now to this domestic 
clamor was added the sudden realization that their 
prized exhibit held them in little regard. If he was 
actually planning to leave them their own dignity de- 
manded that they anticipate his actions by discharg- 
ing him. 

Therefore they raked up old grievances. He would 
not train the choir. They knew only too well that he 
could not. Dissention in the faculty of the school had 
completely destroyed discipline. The scholars were 
entirely out of hand. We have already quoted the con- 
sistory’s own pessimistic words on the subject written 
less than a month later. And at this very moment 
they were chastising one of the choir leaders for drink- 
ing during the service. 

Standing in the Bonifaciuskirche we can reconstruct 
that February Sunday morning. A group of con- 
temptuous youths clattering noisily down two flights 
of stairs and trooping gaily across the platz, in full 
view of the chilled and thirsty occupants of the side 
aisle pews. No doubt the indignant rector’s sermon 
flamed with ecclesiastical heat that spread a welcome 
warmth in the unheated church. Perhaps a few of the 
less devout stared enviously, during that hour-long ser- 
mon, towards the cozy inn wherein the choirboys were 
enjoying the comforts of the flesh and the inspiration 
of the spirit. Timing the ending of the sermon to a 
nicety, the boisterous revellers returned to sing the 
closing hymns in that kind of close harmony invariably 
produced by the combination of alcohol and the Teu- 
tonic temperament. 

No wonder the councilors stormed and threatened 
while Bach mildly suggested a choirmaster as a remedy, 
when what he really needed was a squad of Marines. 
But, what was more intolerable was the action of the 
consistory in inviting these young hooligans to tattle- 
tale upon the organist. That they could bring no 
gtaver charge than that his improvisations were too 
long or too short speaks well for the ability of the 
young organist. That he played somewhat over the 
heads of the congregation is not an indictment of his 
artistry. The panicky councilors were looking for any 
kind of a grievance, even if they had to invent one. 
They knew that they were on unsubstantial ground 
when they brought up the matter of the choir-training. 
Bach on his part knew that he had them at a dis- 
advantage. His contract of employment was quite 
specific. It provided that he should “attend (on Sun- 
days and Feast Days) at the organ and perform there- 
on.” His only other contractual obligation was to keep 
the organ in repair and report defects as they appeared. 
The Gymnasium trained the choir for the Oberkirche 
and should have trained his. Bach was under no ob- 
ligation either morally or legally to assume the train- 
ing of his choir, and the consistory were not within 
their rights in reproaching him for a failure to do so. 


So that the charge that the trouble at Arnstadt re-' 


sulted from Bach’s constitutional inability to get along 
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with his associates is not substantiated. 

The complaint about his style of accompanying the 
hymns brings us back again to the subject of Buxte- 
hude. Apparently Bach had forgotten that he was in 
Arnstadt rather than Liibeck, which confirms the belief 
that he may have played some of the services at the 
Marienkirche. It is at least cumulative evidence of th« 
influence that Buxtehude had upon Bach. We may 
pause for a moment and consider the influence of Die 
trich Buxtehude upon the genius of Bach. 

Dietrich Buxtehude was born in Helsingér, Den 
mark, in 1637. He married the daughter of Fran: 
Tunder, the organist at the Marienkircke, Liibeck, and 
succeeded him upon his death in 1668. Thus it will 
be observed that the custom of obtaining the organ 
post by marriage was already established at the Marien- 
kirke before the incident of Bach and Buxtehude’s 
daughter. 

Buxtehude revived the abendmusik on a grand scale 
and speedily made of it an institution famed through- 
out central Europe. The abendmusik consisted of five 
cantatas with connected texts so that they constituted 
a single song-cycle. While the text of the cantatas 
was based upon Biblical subjects, the scheme of the 
performance was more in the nature of a ‘sacred’ con- 
cert. The cantatas were broken up into numbers for 
the organ and for the orchestra, alone and in concert. 
The vocal numbers consisted of both solos and choruses 
accompanied either by the organ or the orchestra, or 
both. These concerts were given on five Sunday after- 
noons preceding Christmas. The expense was financed 
by the municipality. Bound copies of the text, and 
sometimes of the music, were distributed by Buxtehude 
among the wealthy citizens, who were expected to 
make a suitable monetary acknowledgement, thereby 
increasing the organist’s already large salary. 

eee 


It is not surprising that Sebastian should have allied 
himself so closely with the art of Buxtehude. The 
Norseman was a genius who met the undeserved fate 
of being completely eclipsed by the great star that was 
Bach. As the most important of the early German 
Romantic school,-he deserves to be studied and ap- 
praised not as an influence but as a fact, a landmark 
in the art of music, standing at the meeting of the roads 
which led up the broad highway to the door of the 
great Cantor. 

Of the influence of G. Frescobaldi of Rome, and ’. J. 
Froberger of Halle, little need be said here.  Fre-co- 
baldi is sometimes erroneously spoken of as the in- 
ventor of the fugue, although he can be justly cred':ed 
with having reduced it to a definite form. Frober ‘cr, 
allied to the central-German school, is of interest uly 
as a predecessor of Bach, whom the latter praised ind 
respected. The work of both men had already }-en 
absorbed in the greater talents of Pachelbel and Bu «te- 
hude from whom Sebastian received the direct in- 
spiration. 

(To be continued) 
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Albert Schweitzer 


The Man who Gives Organ Recitals and Writes Books to Provide Funds for 


His Work as African Medical Missionary 
By CHARLES N. BOYD, Mus. Doc. 


SF ANY ONE thinks that the days of ad- 

4) venture, actuated by high moral emprise, 

are past and gone, he is recommended to 

| the story of Albert Schweitzer. Few 

3] men of modern time have accomplished 

| See4) as much in any one line of human en- 

deavor as he has done in each of several professions; 

few if any have sacrificed more for the sake of fellow- 

man. He is today the outstanding example of one who 
proves his faith by his works. 

The great adventure of Schweitzer began on Good 
Friday afternoon, 1913, when he and Mrs. Schweitzer 
left their home in Giinsbach, Alsace, bound for a mis- 
sion station at Lambaréné in Equatorial Africa. On 
arrival they found neither hospital buildings nor other 
facilities for the work to which they had dedicated them- 
selves, that of medical missionary and nurse. The first 
building “promoted,” to use Schweitzer’s typical phrase- 
ology, for service as a hospital was a windowless room 
which had formerly served as a chicken-house. The first 


step in the promotion was a liberal use of whitewash; 
a real roof came later. 

There was no lack of patients, for soon they began 
to arrive at the rate of thirty or forty a day. They 
suffered from malaria, sleeping sickness, leprosy, heart 


conditions, tropical dysentery; there were also many 
surgical cases, and a few with mental complaints. In 
the first nine months Schweitzer had nearly two thou- 
sand patients. By this time he had a new hospital build- 
ing, built of corrugated iron. Though there were only 
two rooms, each thirteen feet square, with two small 
side rooms, and mosquito-netting instead of glass in the 
windows, the building was a grand improvement over 
its predecessor.’ The stealing and other deplorable habits 
of the natives caused untold annoyances; Schweitzer 
says one had to be turned into a walking bunch of keys. 
The more capable of the two native hospital assistants 
was a man who could neither read nor write, but who 
could speak fair English and French, and knew eight 
native dialects; an advantage where no less than ten 
dialects were in constant use. The story of the first 
years of this hospital is told in Schweitzer’s book, On 
the Edge of the Primeval Forest (Macmillan, 1922). 
News of the outbreak of the World War reached the 
mission. soon after the occurrence. Its first material 
oy were to cut off the supply of needed medicines 
and other importations; even potatoes became so scarce 
that a present of several dozen was an event, and the 
missionaries trained themselves to eat monkey flesh, 
despite their natural prejudices. At once the Schweitzers 
were interned, as German subjects, but soon freed so 
that he could carry on his medicine work. However in 
September, 1917, they were brought to a camp in the 
Pyrenes, later to St. Rémy, where they were released 
July 12, 1918, both sadly stricken in health by the long 
sta’ in Africa and the sojourn in the camps. Schweitzer 
himself underwent two serious operations. It appeared 
that for both physical and financial reasons his beloved 
Work in Africa was at an end, but unexpected improve- 
ment in both respects made possible his return to Lam- 
baréné in February, 1924, though the condition of Mrs. 


Schweitzer’s health would not permit her to leave 
Europe at that time. 

Neglected for seven years, the hospital buildings were 
sadly dilapidated and the grounds overgrown with grass 
and brushwood. Again Schweitzer had to enter upon 
the double duties of building superintendent and physi- 
cian, spending many precious hours on trips for build- 
ing and especially roofing materials. Several European 
assistants came to the hospital for longer or shorter 
periods; finally a second doctor, whose presence and 
sense of humor delighted the overworked principal. The 
roster of resident patients rose to sixty or seventy each 
day, and provision had to be made for sheltering them. 

A much better location for the hospital buildings was 
secured two miles up the river; the autumn and winter 
of 1925 were spent in the difficult task of clearing the 
jungle at the new site, and in the construction of new 
buildings. These were of corrugated iron, with wooden 
floors, and as a precaution against high water were set 
on wooden piles which were charred and placed in posi- 
tion by Schweitzer himself at the cost of many hours, 
because competent assistance could not be procured. 

At last, in January, 1927, the five new buildings were 
ready for occupancy; a main center for the dispensary 
and operating room, separate wards for white and black 
patients, a dwelling, and the store room. The capacity 
of the new unit was two hundred patients. When the 
last patient was transferred to the new quarters he 
said: ‘For the first time since I came to Africa my 
patients are housed as human beings ‘should be.” Then 
after three and a half years in a climate which most 
Europeans can stand for one or two years at best, the 
missionary reluctantly left what he calls his second home 
and sailed for Europe. The account of these years is 
found in Schweitzer’s letters published as The Forest 
Hospital at Lambaréné (Henry Holt and Co., 1931). 

At the end of 1929 came the third trip to Africa. Mrs. 
Schweitzer again accompanied her husband, but the cli- 
mate necessitated her return within a few months. He 
carried on his work as usual, again adding to the number 
of buildings, and remained at Lambaréné until 1932. The 
fourth and most recent visit to the mission began early 
in 1934. 

So far this account reads like that of a medical mission- 
ary of unusual organizing ability, with perhaps more than 
customary interruption in a work which began, for him, 
at the rather late age of thirty-eight. But this mission- 
ary work is only the crowning feature of a life of extra- 
ordinary usefulness and variety, and the reader who sees 
Schweitzer’s name in this or that connection, or hears it 
from the pulpit, where fortunately it is of late frequently 
mentioned, has seldom the remotest idea of the accom- 
plishments of the man. 

His father was an Evangelical clergyman in Upper 
Alsace. His study was a dull place to the boy, because 
it was lined with books, and the father was always writ- 
ing sermons or articles for church papers. Neither did 
Schweitzer have any enthusiasm for the early years of 
school. He was given to day-dreaming, and his term 
reports were discouraging. Certain characteristics began 
to appear, such as his refusal to wear an overcoat or 
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good clothes or shoes to school, because other boys could 
not afford them. 

His first impressions of music seem to date from the 
age of eight, when he was affected by the two-part sing- 
ing of the upper grades in his school, and the playing of 
a brass band. Though early given music lessons he made 
slight progress, and his teacher said: “Albert Schweitzer 
is my thorn in the flesh.” On the pedagogue’s asser- 
tion that he played without expression the boy played a 
Mendelssohn Song without Words to prove the contrary, 
and so won his first promotion to Beethoven and Bach. 
He was much impressed by his father’s Sunday after- 
noon services for children. In one way his Alsatian birth 
was fortunate, for he grew up with constant use of both 
German and French languages. 

At eighteen, considerably improved in his attitude as a 
student, he was entered at the University of Strassburg. 
Soon he decided to specialize in philosophy, theology, 
and music, until he was thirty. If by that year (1905) he 
had done what he hoped, he planned to take a path of 
immediate service to his fellow-men; the destination to 
be determinated by later events. His organ study had 
been going on since his fifteenth year with a competent 
Strassburg musician, Eugen Miinch; now Schweitzer 
began lessons with Widor, when he had opportunities for 
the trip to Paris. The year 1894 was largely taken for 
military duty, but the young man found time also to be- 
gin his exhaustive studies on the life of Jesus; to study 
strict counterpoint with a teacher named Jacobsthal; and 
to play organ accompaniments for Bach concerts in 
Strassburg. Two years later he was given tickets for a 
series of Bayreuth performances; by living on two meals 
a day for a period of some weeks he saved enough money 
for the incidental expenses of the trip. 

By 1898 he came to the end of his theological course. 
The assigned thesis subject was the various conceptions 
of the account of the Last Supper. A scholarship enabled 
him to divide the following year between Paris and 
Berlin. In Paris he studied philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
organ with Widor (by this time a close friend), piano 
with Isidore Philipp and Marie Jaéll. Philosophy was his 
chief concern in Berlin. Reimann, for whom he depu- 
tized, was very friendly, introducing him to many mu- 
sicians and artists, but the young Alsatian was not favor- 
ably impressed by either organ tone or much of the play- 
ing in that city. From this period dates the 325-page 
dissertation on the Kant Philosophy of Religion. 

Next followed a busy period of over a decade at 
Strassburg. Schweitzer became curate at the church 
of St. Nicholas, and among his stated appointments were 
the Sunday afternoon sermon and three hours a week of 
instruction for the confirmation classes. Though the 
salary was only one hundred marks (twenty-five dollars) 
a month the duties were light: he lived in a University 
apartment and devoted much of his time to study and 
writing. Occasional visits were made to Widor, and 
also to Bayreuth, for by this time the Wagner family 
was included in the pleasant relationship which seems to 
follow close upon contact with Schweitzer. Early in 
1902 he became a member of the theological faculty of 
the University. of Strassburg, and in the same year 
began the studies which eventuated (1906) in the 
book known in English translation as The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus (Macmillan). Schweitzer’s atti- 
tude was at first regarded in theological circles with feel- 
ings varying from suspicion to horror, but with the pass- 
ing of years these sentiments have changed, for the most 
part, to those of sympathy and admiration. One of his 
German colleagues remarked: “We do not know where 
Schweitzer is tending, but he is a marvelous Christian.” 








From 1903 he was principal of the Theological College. 

Meanwhile music was by no means neglected. Widor 
lamented the lack of a book in French which would serve 
to introduce students to Bach’s art, rather than a mere 
biography, and Schweitzer promised him such a book— 
a pamphlet he then expected it to be—as early as 1902. 
The project appealed to him because he had evolved 
certain theories concerning the nature and performance 
of Bach’s music, and was glad of the opportunity to ex- 
press them. A stroke of good luck put him in possession 
of the complete Bach Society edition at a very modest 
price, and he regarded it as a good omen. All of 
Schweitzer’s spare time in the years 1903-4 went to the 
Bach book, which on its publication was dedicated to the 
aunt in Paris who had introduced him to Widor. 

Finding to his surprise that J. S. Bach, le musicien- 
poéte was favorably received in Germany, Schweitzer 
at first contemplated a German translation, but 
later decided to make a new and larger version. The 
French text has 455 pages, the German 844; the latter 
was brought out in English (two volumes, 1911, Briet- 
kopf & Hartel) translated and edited by Ernest Newman. 
The author was delighted when Felix Mottl, whose di- 
recting he had admired “from afar,” wrote that he had 
read the book at one sitting, divided between a train 
journey from Munich and his hotel in Leipzig. The 
commendation of Siegfried Ochs was another heart- 
warming experience. 

Close upon this book came another, much smaller, on 
German and French organ building and_ playing. 
Schweitzer characteristically observes that, from what he 
has heard and read, there are in the world 127 largest 
and 137 most beautiful organs. He thinks the trend in 
organ construction since 1880 has been unfortunate, and 
his preference for the tone and. stoplists of the older 
organs led one of his friends to remark: “In Africa he 
saves old Negroes, in Europe old organs.” 

In the fall of 1905 Schweitzer, having reached the age 
of thirty and accomplished his college-day resolutions in 
the fields of theology, philosophy, and music, announced 
his decision in regard to his future career. He had been 
much concerned over the saying of Jesus: “He that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s shall find it.” Applying this to him- 
self, he considered various philanthropic occupations. At 
length in the monthly journal of a missionary society in 
Paris he came upon an article on the needs of the mis- 
sion in Congo. Then his decision was made. In spite 
of the protests of friends and associates he would devote 
himself to the welfare of the people whom he considered 
the most unjustly treated of all humanity. The most 
practical devotion seemed to him to be as physician rather 
than as preacher. So, while still a member of the theo- 
logical faculty, and still preaching almost every Sunday, 
he enrolled as a student in the medical department of 
the University of Strassburg. Furthermore he was fre- 
quently called to Paris for he, with Gustave Bret, Duk:s, 
Fauré, Widor, Guilmant, and d’Indy had founded the 
Paris Bach Society, and Schweitzer was organist for all 
the performances. He also acted as organist for the 
Bach works given by the Orféo Catala at Barcelona, and 
casually remarks that he gave more organ recitals than 
formerly. By the fall of 1911 he was ready for the 
state examination in medicine. He earned the necess:ry 
fee by playing the solo part of Widor’s Symphonia 
Sacra, under the composer’s direction, at a French music 
festival in Munich. For his medical thesis he mad: 2 
typical choice, the theologically-dangerous subject of the 
mental states of Jesus. 

The thesis and the period of voluntary service in the 
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DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Dr. Schweitzer “arrived in Europe in September, gave 
a recital in London on October 29th, and will be in 
Edinburgh lecturing during November.” 
_ Oa 


clinics having been accomplished, Schweitzer resigned 
his positions in the University and at the church of St. 
Nicholas, not joyfully, but with a sad heart. For him 
to give up preaching and teaching was a sore task. In 
the spring of 1912 he was married to Helene Bresslau, 
the daughter of a Strassburg historian. A course in the 
study of tropical medicine, at Paris, was accompanied by 
the practical problems of providing the drugs, instru- 
ments, and materials needed for the hospital at Lam- 
baréné. To pay for these Schweitzer had to shoulder 
the unpleasant task of asking the financial assistance of 
his friends. Proceeds of Bach concerts in Paris and Le 
Havre were of material assistance; Schweitzer gleefully 
wonders what Bach would think if he knew that his com- 
positions were helping to maintain an African hospital. 

Finally the necessary amount for the journey, the hos- 
pital outfitting, and its support for the first year was in 
hand, and the missionary-physician notified the Paris 
society that he was ready to undertake the work at the 
Lambaréné mission on his own financial responsibility. 
He still had to convince some of the leaders of the mis- 
sion society that his work was in the way of medicine 
and not of possibly heterodox preaching; and his Ger- 
man medical diploma had to be approved before he prac- 
tised in a French territory, but at last the restrictions of 
theological and medical red-tape were satisfied, the 
seventy chests of material packed, and the Schweitzers 
were ready to start on their memorable adventure. 

Now the circle of this story would surely seem to be 
complete, but there is still much to add. Schweitzer’s 
activity is so intense and his interests are so varied that 
every waking moment is needed and utilized. For ex- 
ample, the firm of Schirmer approached Widor in re- 
gard to a new edition of the Bach organ works, which 
Widor was willing to undertake if Schweitzer would be 
his collaborator. This work was in hand during the last 
two years before the departure to Africa. It involved 
many trips of a day or two each to Paris on the part of 
Schweitzer, and two longer visits of Widor to Giinsbach, 
where they were less liable to interruption. In this way 
the first five volumes were prepared ; sketches were made 
for the edition of the choralpreludes (three volumes) 
which Schweitzer planned to work out in Africa and take 


up with Widor on his first vacation in Europe. This 
editing he did; the manuscripts disappeared in the par- 
lous days of the internment, and though later recovered, 
their preparation for publication has been delayed by 
other matters which Schweitzer deems more important. 

The Paris Bach Society, with inspired foresight, pre- 
sented its retiring organist on his departure with a pedal- 
piano specially fitted for use in the tropics. On arrival 
in Africa he had no heart to practise, for he- thought his 
days as a performing artist were over; but a few eve- 
nings later, sadly playing a Bach fugue, the thought came 
to him that his “free time” in Africa was nearer a reality 
than in Europe. So he made a plan to study to the last 
detail and memorize works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Widor, Franck, and Reger. This resolution and its ap- 
plication made possible the later activities as concert or- 
ganist in Europe. During the three weeks of ocean voy- 
age to France, after he was interned, he divided his time 
between writing and the memorizing of certain Bach 
fugues and the Sixth ‘symphony’ of Widor, practising on 
a table and using the floor as an imaginary pedalboard. 

When Schweitzer had sufficiently recovered from the 
illnesses which followed the period of his internment he 
went back to the St. Nicholas church and work in the 
Strassburg hospital. He was presently surprised by an 
invitation from the University of Upsala, Sweden, to de- 
liver a series of lectures there. Coming as this did after 
he had made an organ-playing visit to Barcelona, it 
seemed like a return to his old world of music and uni- 
versity life, for he said he felt as if he were a penny 
which had rolled under the furniture and been forgotten. 
The Upsala lectures led to a series of organ recitals in 
Sweden which were so profitable financially that 
Schweitzer was able to lift the more pressing of the debts 
incurred by the hospital during the war period. Another 
pleasant surprise was a commission from the Lindblad 
publishing firm at Upsala to write a book on his Afri- 
can experiences; the result was On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest. Written in German, it was first pub- 
lished in Swedish, later in German, Dutch, French, Dan- 
ish, and Finnish ; the English version has been frequently 
reprinted. 

Invitations to lecture at various universities and to give 
organ recitals now enabled Schweitzer to resign his 
Strassburg positions and gain time for writing. His tours 
beginning in the fall of 1921 took him in turn to Switzer- 
land, Sweden, England (Oxford, Birmingham, and Cam- 
bridge), Sweden, and Switzerland again, then to Copen- 
hagen and Prague. All that he theught he had lost in 
giving up his theological lectures at Strassburg was re- 
compensed in these wider opportunities to speak on his 
favorite subjects ; thanks to the pedal-piano and the quiet 
hours at Lambaréné he had penetrated more deeply into 
the spirit of the Bach works and had a more adequate 
technic for their interpretation. In addition, the income 
from his writings and organ-playing gave him a new feel- 
ing of financial independence; this income is now the 
entire support of the Lambaréné hospital. 

He had long meditated a work on the philosophy of 
culture. The first opportunity to write came the day 
after he was interned at Lambaréné, and for the nine 
years following Schweitzer had the subject much in 
mind. The written result is entitled the Philosophy of 
Civilization, and may be had in two English volumes, 
The Decay and Restoration of Civilization, and Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics (Macmillan.) In addition to the German 
and English versions the first volume may also be had 
in Swedish, Danish, and Dutch; the second volume in 
Dutch. The lectures given at Birmingham are to be had 
in the English version under the title Christianity and 
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the Religions of the World (Doubleday, Doran): this 
book may even be had in a Japanese translation. At a 
comparatively early period Schweitzer wrote a critical 
history of the Apostle Paul, published in English as 
Paul and His Interpreters (Macmillan). Then during the 
years 1927-29, in Europe, he wrote the large and notable 
The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (A. and C. Black). 
The list of his books is also extended by several titles 
not mentioned here, mostly of earlier works published 
only in German. 

Schweitzer often speaks of the advantages Africa has 
given him in the way of quiet hours for meditation, writ- 
ing, and practise. One would think, from the accounts 
of his life at Lambaréné, that there would be few such 
hours, but here is his normal schedule: mornings from 
eight-thirty or nine in the hospital; an hour for lunch 
at noon, then two hours for music—in that vicinity the 
heat is such that everyone stays indoors till mid-after- 
noon. From three to six he is again in the hospital; 
every evening after dinner he has two hours for’ study 
and writing. An article in The Christian Century (March 
18, 1931) tells of the Sunday services; the original ban 
against Schweitzer’s preaching was lifted by his mission- 
ary associates soon after his arrival in Africa. Church 
call comes at nine; within half an hour the congregation 
has assembled. The opening voluntary, some dignified 
selection, is played on a phonograph. At once comes the 
address, which must be in the shortest, simplest sen- 
tences. Two interpreters, one on each side of the speaker, 
take turns in translating these sentences into the main 
dialects of the audience. The text is a saying, illustrated 
by a parable or story of primitive appeal. This text is 
repeated several times by the audience, as is the short 
closing prayer, in the hope that the listeners will get it 
by memory. There are no long prayers, which mean 
nothing to the natives; there is also no hymn-singing, 
because of the confusion of dialects. It is quite pos- 
sible that on the edges of the audience some are cook- 
ing or washing. The speaker is not disturbed if one 
of the congregation “lays his head on a comrade’s lap 
and lets him go on a sporting expedition through his 
hair.” What a contrast between Schweitzer’s African 
and European audiences. 

He is firmly of the opinion that humanitarian work 
should be done by men as men, not as members of any 
particular nation or religious body. This Paris Evangeli- 
cal Mission, sponsor for the Lambaréné projects, is un- 
denominational and international. He wishes that the 
distinction between Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sions did not exist: it confuses the natives and hinders 
the work, despite the friendly relations which prevail 
between him anu his neighbors at the Catholic station. 

As a rule Schweitzer makes few references to himself 
in the books so far mentioned. Just before his fiftieth 
year, at the request of a friend, he wrote his Memories 
of Childhood and Youth (Macmillan) ; this was followed 
in 1931 by Out of My Life and Thought (Henry Holt & 
Company). If space were unlimited one would gladly 
quote from the former, for the childhood experiences 
are accompanied by many valuable reflections. The sec- 
ond book is extremely valuable, not only as a summary 
of this unique career, but as a digest of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying each of the Schweitzer books. The 
Bach books are doubtless among the most attractive of 
the list to readers of this magazine, but they should be 
read complete rather than in a summary. The scholarly 
enthusiasm and sprightly style of Schweitzer is in inter- 
esting contrast to the scholarly dignity of Spitta. No 
wonder one of Schweitzer’s ship-mates on a voyage to 
Africa said, according to report: “The heathen will stand 
no chance at all with that missionary.” 
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Academic appreciation of Schweitzer’s achievements is 
shown by the fact that he holds doctorates in five fields. 
Those of theology, philosophy, and medicine were ac- 
quired in what might be called the natural course of 
events; those in divinity and music were conferred by 
the Uniyersity of Glasgow in June, 1932. At that time 
Schweitzer made his speech of acceptance in French, 
but said he hoped to return some time, speaking in Eng- 
lish; aiso that he had not had much time for sight-seeing, 
which he hoped to do after he was seventy-five. On 
this visit he practised ten hours on the Glasgow Cathe- 
dral organ, gave a recital there, and preached morning 
and evening in two city churches. In 1928 he was honor- 
ed by the city of Frankfurt, Germany, by the award, for 
the first time, of the municipal prize of 10,000 marks 
to the person who had done most for humanity. He was 
also called to Frankfurt in 1932 to make the chief ad- 
dress at the Goethe centenary celebration in the great 
German’s native city. 

Naturally one would expect to find different estimates 
in regard to Schweitzer the organist. Our English 
friends are inclined to think he leans too strongly toward 
the choice of a deliberate tempo, and do not always favor 
his registration. They praise the clearness of his phras- 
ing, his management of unfamiliar instruments, and his 
interpretation of the Bach choralpreludes. One would 
probably do well to familiarize himself with the theories 
Schweitzer has expressed regarding organs and organ- 
playing before hearing him play, for without doubt some 
of his principles are at variance with those of many 
modern organists. 

In personal appearance Schweitzer, now in his sixty- 
first year, is said to be tall and muscular. “The impres- 
sion which one receives from him, first, last, and all the 
time, is that of immense but well-disciplined energy. In 
any company he would count, and in any circumstances 
he would not be negligible.” Many stories are told of 
his unassuming qualities; his utter lack of ostentation; 
his whole-souled devotion to the Lambaréné project. His 
sense of humor crops out freqently, as when the well- 
meaning acquaintance asked him to play a fugue by 
Goethe, or when he, asking the sailors from the French 
cruiser Ernest Renan as to whom that person might be, 
was answered that nobody had told them, but the under- 
standing was that he was a deceased general. 

It is impossible to tell the story of such a man in a few 
scattered notes of this kind. The only hope is that they 
may lead to a study of the life and works of one who 
has brought so much spiritual uplift to one part of the 
world and, by his self-sacrifice, such a physical and 
moral blessing to another part of it. 


4S 

—RUECKPOSITIV— 
Dr. Caspar Koch writes: “ ‘Ruckpositiv’ is not correct. 
German organists use the term to designate a manval 
that is coupled by moving the manual. ‘Riick’ is a verb 
and means to jérk or pull.. Hence the facetious app!i- 
cation of ‘Riickpositiv’ to the manual referred to. -\n 
‘e’ after the vowel serves the same purpose as the un- 
laut; hence, why not print it ‘Rueckpositiv’?” Than‘s. 
It shall be Rueckpositiv in these pages. 


—TOO MANY LIKE THIS— 
“The church is a fine big rich one with two thousand 
members. It is built around the personality of a 
preacher—a true wizard with words, who regards eveiy- 
one as his competitor. His musical coworkers are setv- 
ants and must understand that only his sermons matter 
in his church. The members are rich and noisy, talking 
even during the prayers.” 
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Paul de Maleingreau 


The Belgian Composer Whose Works Have Brought Him to the Front Ranks 
Among Contemporary European Organ Composers 


By LeROY 


PON the horizon of the organ world has 

risen a new and strange star. The shin- 

ing of this star is unlike the shining of 

any before known to the vision of our 

world. To some this incandescence is not 

altogether pleasing, to others the new light 
given is a light vouch-safed by heaven itself, revealing 
beauties the existence of which was never before dream- 
ed of. 

The critical musician constantly views alike with reser- 
vations the bitter condemnations of the prejudiced and 
the acclamations of the enthusiasts. I esteem myself to 
be a critical musician, one who endeavors as best he may 
to view the changing panorama of musical life dispas- 
sionately, not as one who takes part in the changes ef- 
fected. At the same time that I make this statement 
I am quite aware that no man, least of all myseli, can 
hold himself entirely apart from the joys and sorrows 
of musicians, from their mistakes and their frenzies. 
All I can claim in presenting this article is that I have 
endeavored to judge impartially as to the merits of this 
new constellation which cannot, certainly, be disregarded 
today, whatever its final fate may be. 

Before going on to the life and works of Maleingreau 
it is necessary, for better understanding, that we should 
consider for a moment what the general trends in mu- 
sical compositon may be today. And upon entering into 
that consideration we are at once struck with three 
things: 1. That today we have a considerable crop of 
second-rate composers who are endeavoring to follow 
in the footsteps of the older masters; with such we 
should include Richard Strauss and Edward Elgar; 2. 
That we have today a very small group of truly great 
composers who are following in the same general direc- 
tion as that taken by the older masters but who are 
speaking a high tongue of their own; among such we 
should include Frederick Delius and Jean Sibelius; and 
3. We have today a very large number of men who have 
struck out in a direction different from that followed by 
any composers up to date, men who are endeavoring to 
create a language of their own, who speak such musi- 
cal thoughts as were never thought before, and who will 
arrive at a destination which no one can even guess; and 
among such we,should mention Arnold Schoenberg and 
Paul Hindemith. 

Maleingreau, I think, is a child of a union between 
the last two mentioned groups. For I believe this Bel- 
gian organist has something truly worth while, nay, truly 
great, to say. He certainly says it in a tongue which 
was unknown to the older masters, yet he says it in a 
manner more apparently coherent than that which is 
the property of the ultra-modernists. He has not thrown 
overboard all concepts of diatonic melody, and form, as 
have some of the modernists, and yet he is not the slave 
of the tonic-dominant progression which definitely ob- 
sessed some of the greatest musicians of the past cen- 
tury. 

This Belgian is, however, in many senses an icono- 
clast. His harmonic progressions would have made 
Franck grasp and Albrechsberger give up the ghost. Yet 
they are meaningful, these same progressions, for so far 
as I can see they are never used for display but are on 
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the contrary employed with the greatest reserve and 
delicacy, growing brilliant or savage only when the spirit 
of the music, or the spiritual program back of the music, 
demands that they be so. 

Enough of general comment, let me now give you first 
a brief history of Maleingreau, then a synopsis of his 
works and comments on certain of his opuses. 

The information concerning the life and history of 
the composer is authentic, for I have the data from 
Maleingreau himself; his own letters containing the in- 
formation I asked of him lie before me. 

Paul de Maleingreau was born in Trelon near the 
French frontier in 1887. He was the son of cousins who 


had married, and who were the descendents of a family 
the honorable lineage of which traces itself back to the 
I quote two paragraphs of Maleingreau’s 


year 1554. 
own words: 

“The childhood and the adolescence of Paul de Male- 
ingreau were very happy. A beautiful river and a pic- 
turesque country provided him with a background for all 
kinds of studies. Nothing more was required for that 
carefree age; and the young man had absolutely no trial 
except for the death of a grandfather, a man of integrity 
and very strong character, who had often said to his 
daughter-in-law: ‘Never shall I have an artist in the 
family.’ In those days the artist had a very bad reputa- 
tion of leading a Bohemian life. 

“In 1921 Paul de Maleingreau married Marie Fran- 
cois Wodon, descendent of a very old family of Namur, 
dating back to 1293 when Henri de Wodon was an offi- 
cer under Philippe-le-Bel. Of that union two sons were 
born, one in 1922 and one in 1927, named Guy and 
Philippe.” 

Like so many creative geniuses of the music world, 
Maleingreau was destined by his parents for the legal 
profession, but his love for music overpowered every- 
thing else and in 1900 he set about in earnest to prepare 
himself for a musical life. He describes his musical 
heritage in the following paragraph, again quoted exact- 
ly from his letters to me: 

“On the paternal side is preserved a relic of an old 
violin which belonged to an ancestor three generations 
removed. On the maternal side a grandfather had a very 
keen ear, by which he could tune in an impecable manner. 
He also used to play the flute in his hours of freedom 
from the direction of the textile works of which he was 
manager. The father played from memory fantasies on 
the operas and-operettas of the French reportoire of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. However, we can- 
not say that Maleingreau had the facilities of the young 
artists educated in a musical environment, though he had 
a very strong tenacity to bring any studies he undertook 
to their good end.” 

Maleingreau quaintly used the third person in all his 
accounts of himself, both as quoted and in other papers 
before me. 

In 1913 he was named assistant instructor in harmony 
in one of the classes in the Brussels Conservatory, in 
1920 he was elevated to the post of assistant instructor 
in organ, in 1926 he was awarded a lectureship on brass 
and wood-wind instruments, and in 1929 was appointed 
professor of organ for the Conservatory. 
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For composition he was awarded the Free Academy 
of Belgium prize in 1924, and since that time his works 
have been increasingly played by organists throughout 
Europe and America. 

Now as to the works themselves, it must be confessed 
that Maleingreau has written much less for organ than 
for other instruments and I must confess that I am not 
familiar with all his music for pianoforte, orchestra, or 
concerted voices. I judge from a slight knowledge of 
his piano works and a rather extensive study of his 
organ compositions. 

First, and greatest I believe, is the Symphonie do la 
Passion. It was my privilege to hear Lynnwood Farnam 
play a portion (Tumult in the Preatorium) in the beau- 
tiful chapel of the Stanford University some years ago; 
and thus perfectly rendered at the hands of the most 
consummate performer of his day, I knew instantly that 
here was music which was in very truth great music. 
Program music is this ‘symphony,’ but written to a pro- 
gram which adapts itself to musical expression as do 
very few programs; and in it we know first of the sinis- 
ter plottings of the scribes and elders, the scene in the 
hall of Pilate which I have just mentioned, the march to 
Golgotha, and the final death of Jesus on the Cross. And 
not Cesar Franck, nor the Cantor of St. Thomas him- 
self, ever penned a more heavenly or spiritual passage 
than the last page of this ‘symphony,’ where it seems 
that all the ineffable love that was the heritage of Jesus 
was given to the composer to pour into one last strain 
of organ music. 

The Christmas Symphony is cast in somewhat the 
same vein, making all due allowance for difference in 
spiritual colors. Harmonies strange yet withal meaning- 
ful and beautiful fill the pages. Another lovely compo- 
sition is the Meditation pour le Temps Pascal, with its 
fleeting wonder and lofty sense of elevation. 


PUBLISHED ORGAN WORKS 
Ecce Panis (Herelle) 
Il Pleure dans Mon Coeur (Lauweryns) 
Les Voix de la Douleur Chretienne (Ledent) 
Livre de l’Opus Sacrum, 1 (Chester) 
Livre de l’Opus Sacrum, 2 (Senart) 
Messe le Paques (Herelle) 
Offrandes (two) (Chester) 
Post Partum (Herelle) 
Preludes a I’Introit (Senart) 
Suite (Durand) 
Symphonie de la Passion (Senart) 
Symphonie de Noel (Chester) 
Toccata (Chester) 
Triptique de Noel (Senart) 

[Any of the Maleingreau compositions can be secured 
through the publishers whose announcements are regu- 
larly carried in our advertising pages; in ordering, be 
sure to mention the publisher's name as given in the 
above list.—Ep. ] 


So far as I can see, all Maleingreau’s compositions 
may be readily registered for a three-manual instrument, 
and many of them for two. Technically some of them 
are difficult; on the other hand some (an instance is a 
set of compositions on Gregorian themes, opus 38) are 
of extreme simplicity and may be easily played on the 
simplest two-manual instrument. The great Passion 
Symphony is registered with striking effectiveness on my 
three-manual Hook & Hastings of 36 stops. 

The reader will have perceived that I am deeply im- 
pressed by the compositions of this Belgian. I do not, 
however, prophesy that he will be finally numbered 
among the immortals, though I believe there is better 
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MR. PAUL DE MALEINGREAU 
Belgian composer whose name has come to the front 
ranks among contemporary European composers for the 
organ. 
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than an even chance that such will be the case. In any 
event, his contribution to present-day organ literature 
cannot be ignored. 

Maleingreau has published works for piano, voices, 
violoncello and piano, violoncello and organ, as well as 
two masses (commissioned). He has also a rather 
lengthly list of unpublished works, including composi- 
tions for phonograph. The unpublished opuses are varied 
in character, being written for such combinations as 
piano and strings, two complete symphonies for large 
orchestra, and so on. 

In conclusion I give an excerpt from one of his let- 
ters written in response to Easter greetings sent him 
by a pupil of mine, Mrs. Gladys Lewis to whom I am 
indebted for certain translations and for other assist- 
ence in preparing these materials: 

“T have written a sonata for violin and organ, asked 
for by my colleague Karl Walter. The sonata for violin 
and piano has had great success in London. The one 
who lives with honor can take the way artistic, but he 
shall, perhaps, go out famished. My best thoughts shall 
be for the American friends. Much sincerely your 
friend, Paul de Maleingreau.” 


4S 
—GUILMANT VOCAL COURSE— 

The Guilmant Organ School is offering a special two- 
months’ course in voice training, by Amy Ellerman, on 
Wednesdays from Oct. 16 to Dec. 18. The course is 
“designed to provide practical methods for developing 
the tonal resources of choirs.” A new day is in store 
for the organ profession after it has as thoroughly learned 
the essential technic of voice-production as it has always 
learned the technic of organ-playing. 
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Another Summer Sojourn 


Report of a Five-Weeks’ Stay in the East and What one Organist Heard the 
Others do in the Sunday Services 
By GUY CRISS SIMPSON 


=a] OR THE PAST few years it has been my 
Hi] custom to spend one week in the city of 


a! S| New York during August and to observe 
ee | i i ife in the 
By oo whatever flickers of musical life 
y b7 ti churches might still be extant despite the 
CSaremieedes) summer's heat. This year my visit was 
lengthened to five weeks and consequently the results 
of my researches are both more voluminous and 
variegated. 

On my way to New York I stopped off for a day at 
Philadelphia to wander around the streets of that his- 
toric city. In a newspaper I saw the announcement of 
a noonday service at St. Stephen’s Church where Mr. 
Edward Shippen Barnes is organist. Since Mr. Barnes 
is one of my favorite organ composers I hastened to his 
church in the hope of hearing him play. Unfortunately, 
upon reaching the church I was informed that Mr. 
Barnes had left for his vacation only two days before 
and that another organist was taking his place. This 
organist soon made his presence known in the west gal- 
lery, where the St. Stephen’s organ is placed, by playing 
hymns on the tower chimes for about ten minutes and 
then meandering through others on the organ with 
luscious registration. I was rather startled to recognize 
certain tunes of the revival type. “Dear me,’ I mused, 
“what a far cry it is from the erudite modernism of Mr. 
Barnes’ music to the unabashed sentimentality of the 
gospel-hymn.” I was still more surprised when I picked 
up a hymnal in the pew and perused its contents. It was 
called The Mission Hymnal and contained such gems as 
“What a Friend we have in Jesus” and “I love to tell 
the story.” It was not a free-lance publication either, 
but bore the imprimatur of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church upon its title page. Evidently there is room in 
that communion for all types of music, from the austere 
and acerbid plainsong to the popular evangelistic song. 
However, perhaps this was the type of hymnal best 
suited for an informal noonday meeting in a downtown 
church. At least the assistant rector later informed me 
that these Wednesday noon services were always well 
attended by a great variety of people who loved the sim- 
ple songs in The Mission Hymnal. 

The first Sunday morning I was in New York I went 
to St. Bartholomew’s where a small choir is maintained 
throughout the summer. I have never been able to hear 
this famous choir at its full strength but have always 
admired the work of the summer organization. How- 
ever, I wish they would get a new anthem for the torrid 
season. It seems that almost every time I have gone to 
St. Bartholomew’s they have sung “The Lord is exalted” 
by West. Not a masterpiece at best and it does not im- 
prove with repetition. The organ prelude on this Sun- 
day was the Adagio from Widor’s Fourth, a beautiful 
and devotional work. But imagine my surprise to hear 
the same number played as the prelude when I went 
back to St. Bartholomew’s two or three Sundays later! 
The answer is, no doubt, that there were no bulletins and 
the organist thought that he could get by with the same 
number. Just an example of summer laziness. 

In the afternoon I hurried to the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian for the 4:00 o’clock organ recital preceding the 
afternoon service. As he was last summer, Mr. Walter 
Wild was organist and again I thorougily enjoyed his 


neat and accurate rendition of a Bach program which 
included the Sonata in E-flat. As Mr. Wild played it, it 
was a thing of the purest esthetic delight. Evidently he 
is at his best in Bach. I went back several Sundays later 
and heard him do Widor’s Fifth not so happily. The 
tempo of the Variations was nervous and unsteady and 
the fiery rhythmic figure in the Toccata of two six- 
teenths and an eighth in the left hand was not clearly 
brought out. In fact those two sixteenths melted into 
one eighth note, thus depriving the movement of some 
of its rhythmic vitality. That grand old Scottish psalm- 
tune, Dundee, must be a favorite with the Church, be- 
cause I have heard it sung every time I attended services 
there; but it has always been shorn of its Scottish at- 
mosphere by being taken at a break-neck speed. There 
are tempos and tempos for hymns, but surely Lutheran 
chorales and Calvinistic psalm-tunes should never be un- 
duly hurried. 

That evening found me in a front pew at the Church 
of the Ascension where I re-lived the memorable experi- 
ence I had the previous summer and which I have de- 
scribed in another article in this magazine. The mid- 
summer evening services were so successful last year 
that they were resumed this year and, under the expert 
hands of the personable rector, Dr. Donald B. Aldrich, 
and the charming organist, Miss Jessie Craig Adam, one 
of the finest summer institutions on Manhattan island 
has established itself more firmly as a tradition worthy 
to maintain. On this occasion Miss Adam played in a 
smooth and tasteful manner Clokey’s Wind in the Pines 
and Dallier’s Stella Matutina. She also directed a men’s 
quartet in beautiful pianissimo responses and propelled 
the large congregation through some sturdy hymn-sing- 
ing with the authority of a master pilot. This experi- 
ment of the Church of the Ascension may be the answer 
to the problem of the Sunday evening service. 

Drawn by the announcement of the music in Satur- 
day evening’s paper, I went to the Central Presbyterian 
Church the next Sunday morning. I have forgotten the 
organist’s name but he revealed facile technic and 
meticulous rhythm in the Vivace from Bach’s Fourth 
Sonata. But I deem this movement entirely too spright- 
ly and rollicking to be an ideal morning prelude. The 
choir was a highly-trained and beautifully blended mixed 
quartet. It is the custom today to damn the mixed 
quartet unreservedly as an entirely unworthy medium. 
I know all the objections: the element of display is too 
apparent, it is hard to find voices that blend, quartets 
attempt music suitable only for a large choir, etc., ete. 
All such arguments have a certain amount of validity, 
but I prefer an expert quartet any time to an indifferent 
volunteer chorus. A mixed quartet, with the right voices 
and sufficient training, is capable of an artistic refinement 
comparable to a string quartet. This Central Presby- 
terian quartet is a case in point. They sang with a lovely 
soaring quality of tone and created an exalted spiritual 
atmosphere with TchaikoWski’s “Holy, Holy, Holy” and 
Dvorak’s “Praise Ye.” After the benediction I waited 
for the postlude which had been announced in the paper 
as Matthew’s Fantasia, but, instead of that, all I got 
was a few nondescript chords before the organist 
slammed down the lid of the console and skurried out 
of the chancel with indecent haste. Somehow I felt 
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cheated and thought darkly about how perilously near 
false advertising it was to print the name of a postlude 
in a newspaper and then not to play it. 

One Sunday evening I journeyed to Grace Church 
on lower Broadway where Bach’s cantata “Erschallet [hr 
Lieder” had been announced. The text of this cantata 
has never been translated into English so the choir was 
forced to sing the original German. Such a proceedings 
may be questionable, but there can be no doubt of the 
spiritual value of the music of this cantata, even apart 
from its text. Grace Church employs a mixed choir of 
fourteen or fifteen during the summer under the direc- 
tion of Mr. L. Clinton Ely. Their bright green robes 
looked very refreshing on this hot July evening and they 
sang Bach’s music with a volume that might have been 
expected from twice their number, but with absolutely 
no shrillness or harshness of tone which so often results 
when a small group tries to sound like a giant choral 
society. The acoustics of Grace Church must be excel- 
lent. At least the contrapuntal line of the music stood 
out with wonderful clarity. 

On another Sunday evening I attended a union serv- 
ice at a celebrated Brooklyn church. As I entered they 
were singing the opening hymn and I thought how splen- 
didly the organist was leading the congreation. My ad- 
miration stopped right there. The “anthems” consisted 
of two solos, “Eye hath not seen,” and “But the Lord is 
mindful of His own,” sung by the type of sour contralto 
that I thought had gone out with mutton-leg sleeves and 
pompadours. I could see most of the congregation actu- 
ally scringe at certain especially off-key notes. The post- 
lude was Guilmant’s Marche Religieuse. All went well 
until the fugal section in the middle where the organist 
spoiled each pedal entrance by starting on the wrong 
note and playing the rest of the passage consistently 
wrong until a long note would allow her to get over on 
the right note. The last section was likewise marred by 
a large number of blue notes in the double-pedal part. 
Even the concluding pedal note was played wrong, but 
the organist did manage to slide over and finish upon a 
tonic chord. 

In closing I must speak briefly of an organ recital I 
heard at the Juilliard School of Music by that serious 
young organist, Mr. Hugh Porter.’ He played a Handel- 
Bach program in a manner both scholarly and spontane- 
ous. The two high spots of the recital were Handel’s 
Concerto in F and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G. Mr. 
Porter made the Handel especially buoyant and zestful. 
I think that even our intransigeant Editor would have 
been won over to Handel by Mr. Porter’s playing of 
him. As an encore, at the end of the program, Mr. Por- 
ter played the exquisite little Sonatina from the Bach 
cantata, ““God’s Time Is Best.” And thus a delightful 
afternoon finished upon a note of peace and fulfillment. 


4S 
—RANGERTONE RECORDINGS— 
Maj. Richard H. Ranger, of Rangertone Inc., has been 
engaged to make recordings for broadcasters of “some 
of the best known music programs on the air, using not 
only Rangertone records and needles but also the special 
recording machines” developed by Maj. Ranger and 
used so successfully to record some of the programs of 
the recent Guild convention. The successful recording 
of Harold Gleason’s recital “proves the possibility of re- 
producing organ tones faithfully without surface noise.” 
The Rangertone coated-record and stellite cutting-needle 
have been so successful that the demand is beyond the 
capacity of the Newark plant and enlargements are now 
being made, with special automatic machinery installed. 





Our First Forty Years 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir Schoo! 
From its Beginning to the Present 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
10. I BECOME AN ORGANIST 

mee tiE METHODIST Children’s Choir hac 
] I@egy)| been going but a short while, when th: 
Kege| young organist, Miss Bertha Hortman 

aun married Raymon Britton, baritone solo 
Mayall ist of the Baptist Church, and move: 
away. Miss Julia Case, a young girl o: 
the Methodist Church, took over the organ position 
Her father was a church trustee, and her brother Will. 
the most important soloist in the choir. 

Just home from Junior College, Julia was only tov 
glad to have something to occupy her time, and went 
to the work with a serious purpose and a great deal 
of enthusiasm. The organ was miserable: small, re- 
built, and old-fashioned. An organist could never 
hope to do much with such an instrument; but the 
girl worked industriously with Mr. Landis and was 
soon playing well. 

Julia was a lady in instinct and behavior; her atti- 
tude was perfect. It was good to have her influence 
in the choir. The children took a fancy to her and 
things ran along smoothly. But she attracted the at- 
tention of a young man, and they were soon engaged. 
When she came to tell me of her coming wedding, 
and her resignation from the organ, it flashed through 
my mind to apply for the position. To be sure, I 
couldn’t play the organ! However, throughout the 
years it was being borne in upon me that organ-play- 
ing was the least in importance to the success of a 
good organist: it was not good organists the churches 
needed so much as good choirmasters! If the average 
organist played well, in all probability he couldn't 
train a choir—partly because he was absorbed with his 
instrument, and partly because he belonged to that 
type of person known by the psychologist as introvert. 

I observed fine organists here and there with miser- 
able choirs, and little musical interest in the congre- 
gation, because the music was so uninspired. And 
again I observed that even many organists of reputa- 
tion had the reputation because of their splendidly- 
paid quartets and choirs, which sang beautifully “in 
spite of”; and it was the singing of the choirs you 
heard about, not the organist’s playing. I was con- 
vinced the organ-playing wasn’t so important; but 
the ability to cope with people, and the skill to train a 
choir, were. 

To be sure these ideas were confuted every diy 
right here in the village, as I observed Mr. Landis aid 
Miss Darnell who plaved their organs beautifully, aid 
conducted successful choirs; but I knew this was un- 
usual. The average organist seemed to be unsucce-s- 
ful with people, couldn’t confront a choir; and there 
was no school, save the school of experience, which 
gave special training in choir-conducting. 

Now I liked people; I was sure I could train a choir, 
for I was obtaining splendid results in my sch ol 
work. The Somerville Highschool Glee Club wus 
making an interesting reputation by the singing » 
really great music. This was in 1913 when few g ‘ve 
clubs sang much but a roistering kind of material ar 
removed from the classics. If one could hold and ‘1- 
terest boys and girls to dig in and learn to sing credit- 
ably, there should be no difficulty with a church choir, 
who attended rehearsals for the sole purpose of sing- 
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KILGEN’S LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
This miniature Kilgen, as elsewhere announced, is now 
provided with ‘self-contained blower so that it can be 
mounted on a movable platform for complete and easy 


portability. The enviable record of 28 recent sales will 
be found listed in the Kilgen notes in this issue. The 
instrument pictured is the one installed in the Sunday- 
school room of Pilgrim Lutheran, St. Louis; the church 
auditorium organ is also a Kilgen. 
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ing! So the organ never daunted me when I applied 
for the position as organist of the Methodist Church. 

When I talked it over with the trustees, they smiled 
as I reminded them I was no organist but I did want 
to train their choir! They seemed as undisturbed 
over my organ-lack as I, and were most cordial. I 
was immediately engaged for the position to the 
astonishment of the entire community. 

A few days before the service, I took Miss Darnell 
over to the church to show me how to drive my steed. 
The few stops were not difficult to master, and trust- 
ing to the behavior of my feet, I played my first serv- 
ice. It went through without a disgrace; but oh, the 
choir! Did they ever dream how they thrilled me? 
Whatever may be said of my organ work it must be 
allowed that the choir learned to sing well. How I 
tugged with them and how we did practise! We had 
some really good vocal material, if untutored; few of 
them had enjoyed music instruction, not many could 
pliy an instrument, so most of them derived but little 
trom a page of music. We had no time to go in for 
sicht-reading and I made it as “applied” as possible. 

't was but a short while before I announced to the 
choir we were going to sing a cantata. (I see their 
lifted eyebrows now.) The Presbyterian and Baptist 
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choirs sang cantatas frequently: this choir must be 
accomplished too. The music of “The Holy City” 
was not difficult, but tuneful, and could be combined 
with the children’s choir. 

On a umnion-service Sunday evening, with Miss 
Hopewell to help the children, seated in the pews be- 
low the choir, we gave the cantata to a pleased but 
astonished audience that filled the church. The organ- 
playing was in no way brilliant, but the choir sang 
musically and with considerable dignity. I could be- 
gin to feel their growing respect for their work. The 
equipment was too feeble to allow for fine effects. 
The organ wheezed and rattled; the choir could not 
hear each other’s parts, neither was it possible to 
lead them, when the organist sat with her back to the 
singers—the console was built close up to the organ- 
case. So the results seem more or less amazing as I 
contemplate conditions. But I believe our music was 
considered a success. It couldn’t compare with the 
music of the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches with 
their accomplished organists, good organs and choir- 
lofts; but it was taken seriously, and I believe the 
choristers all enjoyed it. I know I did. 

Now I must not be misunderstood. I believe thor- 
oughly in highly-trained organists, but I’m against the 
church organist who plays an organ to the exclusion 
of all else, thinking this to be enough. It is not! Nor 
can he ever be accounted a success until he fits him- 
self to train a choir. Today splendid schools exist 
throughout the country and much emphasis is placed 
on choral work. 

I was not specially interested in the organ. I took 
the Methodist organ because I desired to give the 
choir a boost. Julia was too young and inexperienced 
in choral work to lead a choir, although she played 
her organ beautifully. When something arose to call 
me from the village, and having assured myself I was 
right in my surmise about an organist’s necessary 
equipment, I regretfully resigned—as I supposed, for- 
ever. (To be continued) 


AQ 
—KMOX BROADCASTS— 
Radio station KMOX in St. Louis resumed its organ 
recitals on the 4m Kilgen in its studio Oct. 21 and the 
series will continue every Monday night at 10:20 p.m., 
c.s.t., 1090 k.c., 50,000 watts. George L. Scott gives the 
first three programs, followed by C. Albert Scholin in 
the next four; these two St. Louis organists alternated 
in a similar manner last season, when the organ was in- 
stalled. Mr. Scott was for a time a French-horn player 
in the St. Louis Symphony, simultaneously carrying on 
his church work. T.A.O. suggests that one way to 
make the organ more appealing to the cultured element 
of the public would be to listen to these broadcasts and 
then report in detail on the elements of the playing that 
have come over the air effectively and those that were 
not effective ; in this way these two organists would have 
invaluable assistance in putting on their programs. Geo. 
Kilgen & Son Inc. are cooperating with KMOX and 
sponsoring the programs. 
—AGAINST CIRCUS CHORUSES— 

“We have all been fooled by the idea of quantity,” says 
Father Wm. J. Finn, of the Paulist Choristers, in the 
Catholic Choirmaster. ‘“Choirmasters have suspected for 
a long time that choruses of two or three hundred voices 
are ineffective. The most futile musical event I can re- 
member happened a few years ago in Boston when I 
had a choir of two thousand voices thrown at me. The 
noise was terrific. One voice defeated another.” 





Editorial Reflections 
Poor New York 


ey EW YORK CITY has many fine organs 

P¥]| and two fine concert auditoriums, but it 

| has no adequate place where a concert or- 

ganist can play a recital on a par with the 

‘recitals of any and all other artists. For 

ideal recital work, the instrument and 

everything pertaining to it must be of the finest; and 

with the organ, just as with the orchestra, size is impor- 
tant. 

The oldest and largest of New York’s concert audi- 
toriums is Carnegie Hall. In 1929 Geo. Kilgen & Sons 
Inc. installed the present organ, as reported in our Sep- 
tember 1929 columns; the analysis shows: V-53. R-62. 
S-110. P-4528. An organ of 53 voices is a moderately 
small four-manual. To inform any interested persons— 
and may we hope that the Carnegie Hall management is 
interested ?—the following comparatively recent organs 
in New York City churches are larger, as noted: 

St. Mary the Virgin, 62 voices. 

Second Presbyterian, 63 voices. 

Blessed Sacrament, 64 voices. 

St. Vincent Ferrer’s, 64 voices. 

Heavenly Rest, 72 voices. 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian, 73 voices. 

Temple Beth-El, 87 voices. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 99 voices. 

Riverside Church, 102 voices. 

St. George’s, 120 voices. 

These instruments were all built in the approximate 
period of the Carnegie Hall and Town Hall organs. In 
addition several much larger organs are not officially on 
record with data required for T.A.O.’s published stop- 
lists, but unquestionably the organs in Grace Church and 
St. Bartholomew’s, both recently enlarged, would top 
even the largest in the list. 

Perhaps also the size of recently-built organs in other 
auditoriums might be noted; as usual we confine the list 
to those we have recorded in T.A.O.’s standard form: 

County Center, White Plains, N. Y., 55 voices. 

Community Building, Hershey, Pa., 60 voices. 

Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 63 voices. 

Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Me., 65 voices. 

Memorial Building, Louisville, Ky., 67 voices. 

Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio, 72 voices. 

Municipal Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 82 voices. 

Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., 87 voices. 

Memorial Auditorium, Worcester, Mass., 89 voices. 

Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, 98 voices. 

Municipal Auditorium, San Francisco, 106 voices. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 120 or more. 

Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia, 127 voices. 

Town Hall, Pretoria, South Africa, 81 voices. 

Town Hall, Johanne:burg, South Africa, 83 voices. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 84 voices. 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 112 voices. 

Town Hall, the only other important concert audi- 
torium in New York, is a newer building; its Skinner 
organ, just now refinished by the Aeolian-Skinner Or- 
gan Co., as recorded in July 1924 T.A.O.: V-39. R-44. ; 
S-50. P-2861. 

In Carnegie Hall the organ is tucked away in a cham- 
ber from which its tone escapes with difficulty. If a con- 
cert orchestra, a violinist, a pianist, or even a piccolo- 
player were asked to give a concert in that organ cham- 
ber, Carnegie Hall wouldn’t be able to get even thirty 
cents for the rental of the auditorium for such a con- 
cert. 

In Town Hall the auditorium is an elongated oblong, 
with a wide stage on the long side of the auditorium, not 
the short, and the audience of course faces that way. 
The organ is divided and located in satisfactory cham- 
bers to the left and right of the stage. The only persons 
hearing the organ at proper balance are those seated in 
about the middle quarter of the auditorium; all those left 
of that section hear the left-chamber organs too promi- 
nently and the right too weakly; vice versa the right. 

Now these are no fault of the organ buiders. They 
are distinctly the fault of architects and auditorium 
managements. But instead of complaining about it we 
of the organ world are exceedingly grateful to both 
Carnegie Hall and Town Hall for having organs installed 
and available to the profession; but our gratitude must 
not be so huge that it blinds us to the fact that it is im- 
possible to present an organ recital in New York City 
on a par with an orchestra concert, violin recital, or any 
other. And it should not be allowed to call any halt on 
the campaign that ought to be waged continuously until 
these two splendid auditoriums consult with their respec- 
tive builders, secure the services of a competent archi- 
tect, make drastic alterations in the buildings themselves, 
provide large space directly behind the stage in each audi- 
torium, and then tell these two builders to proceed with 
the installation of two new organs. We suggest for 
Town Hall an organ of not less than 100 voices nor more 
than 130. And for Carnegie Hall we suggest not less 
than 175 voices nor more than 250. Of course, since 
neither building-owners nor building-architects seem to 
know it, the first consideration is a very large chamber 
directly back of the stage, occupying the full width «nd 
height of the wall at that point. If the owners of the 
buildings do not believe that, we suggest they call in their 
favorite conductor of their favorite orchestra or choral 
society and ask the innocent question: How would you 
like to put your musicians into our present organ cham- 
bers for your next concert? There isn’t a concert-atdi- 
torium manager anywhere in the world so dumb as to be 
willing to ask that question. So? 

Anyway, hearty thanks to Carnegie Hall and to Town 
Hall for the organs they own; and most fervent petitions 
to both institutions to do a little straight thinking. The 
organ’s importance is on the increase, not the decrease. 


—T.S.B. 
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St. James’ New Organs 


Two Wicks Organs in Beautiful New Edifice 
in Lakewood, Ohio 
By LAURENCE H. MONTAGUE 


CHURCH so vast, so beautiful, so rich 

in coloring, so exquisite in material and 

s4| design that one stands breathless in ad- 

| miration immediately upon entering its 

bronze portals — that is St. James’ 

zs} Church, Lakewood, Ohio. It is impossi- 

ble to Sestsibe the endless wonders of this magnificent 

edifice. “Nowhere in America,” writes Mr. F. R. Web- 

ber, specialist in church symbolism, “may one see so 

rich an example of color-work. Literally every square 

inch of surface, beams, tie-beams, rafters or ceiling prop- 

er is covered with rich resonant color and pure gold- 
leaf.” 

The main organ is a 3m in the rear gallery, and in the 
sanctuary is a divided 2m; duplicate 8m consoles in gal- 
lery and chancel control the entire instrument. The 
gallery organ is almost entirely expressive, with shutters 
covering virtually the entire front to a height of 30’ and 
operating so noiselessly and quickly that unusual cres- 
cendo effects are possible. The organ is liturgical and 
of most satisfying quantity and quality; the Diapasons, 
on 4” wind, blossom and bloom with a smooth rich 
tone that leaves nothing to be desired. The complement 
of other registers, all under such marvelous expression, 
prove much more useful than usual; the French Horn, 
ahead of others which I have heard, is exquisite. 

The sanctuary organ is no mere echo, though it affords 
many charming echo effects, as it is some 200’ from the 
gallery organ. By using the more solid voices of the 
sanctuary organ a marvelous antiphonal effect is possi- 
ble—Eugene Gigout must have had some such arrange- 
ment in mind when he wrote his Grand Choeur Dialogue. 

The mechanics of both organs and consoles seem fault- 
less ; everything works with silence and lightening speed. 

The Doppelfloete is not like many I have heard with 
a thick dull tone; it is alive and sparkling, and in no way 
adds mud to any combination. It is superb as a solo 
voice. The Clarabella is another beautiful register. As 
delicate as the Aeoline is in the sanctuary organ, it is 
perfectly clear and distinct from the gallery console. The 
reeds are of a quality which adds fire but not blare to 
the build-up, and even the Tuba is so smooth that it 
makes a lovely solo stop. 

Compared to the rest of the organ, the Pedal is not 
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large, but I am surprised at its clarity; I find that in 
playing Bach the Pedal passages are so clear that noth- 
ing is lost or covered. 

The gradual build-up of the whole organ is most 
satisfying. It ranges from the soft ethereal tone to about 
as pervading a volume as one could imagine. I smile 
when I compare the enveloping richness and majesty of 
this full organ with the full power of even the best of 
the electrotones; there is simply no approach to the real 
ensemble produced by wind-blown pipes. 

There are two choirs in St. James and they sing anti- 
phonally, so that the two duplicate consoles will be use- 
ful to both organists in the same service. The dedicatory 
recital was played from the gallery console. 

The builders themselves furnish the following details: 

“Small scales were employed throughout, the largest 
Diapason being 6%” at CC. As a result a clear, well- 
defined and nicely-balanced ensemble was obtained. 

“Neither the Oboe nor a regular Cornopen is the most 
desirable reed for a small Swell, therefore a special 314” 
Cornopean was used. It is a fine chorus reed and cer- 
tainly says something in the full Swell, which is more 
than can be said for the conventional Oboe. 

“Only 6’ was available in depth for the gallery organ; 
there was a width of 42’. The Pedal is located in the 
center, directly below the rose-window; there is ample 
speaking room and as a result this division is quite 
unusual. 

“Swell box construction employed two thicknesses of 
13%” spruce with deadening felt between. The shutters 
have individual motors, all shades being in a horizontal 
position, opening downward. Because of the high case- 
panels it was found necessary to perforate them to pro- 
vide proper tone egress. 

“Every part of the organ action is controlled directly 
by electricity, from the 3” valves down to those of 4” 
diameter, yet the generator is only 55-ampre capacity. 
As a matter of fact a 45-ampere unit would be ample.” 

—COVER PLATE AND FRONTISPIECE— 
Two views of the new St. James Episcopal Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio, are shown, the full gallery case in one, 
part of the sanctuary organs in the other. All display 
pipes in the sanctuary cases are dummies. In the gal- 
lery case the bass of the Dipason was used, the rest of 
the pipes being dummies. All case-pipes are natural 
zinc, burnished and lacquered. The church authorities 
and architect should alike be condemned for attempting 
to combine the simple classic design of this type of 
organ-case with the-ultra-ornate treatments prevailing 
in everything else —T.S.B. 
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LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
St. James’ CHURCH 
Wicks Pipe Organ Co. 
Finishing, H. V. Willis 
Dedicated, Oct. 22, 1935 
Recitalist, Laurence H. Montague 
V-28. R-28. S-51. B-20. P-1933. 8 


Sub-Bass 


GREAT 4”: V-9. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


PEDAL: V-8. R-3. S-12. 4 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 res” 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gamba (G) 
Gemshorn (C) 
SANCTUARY 
16 SUB-BASS 44 


Tuba 


Stopped Flute (S) 
Stopped Flute (S) 8 


DIAPASON 42 61 
OCTAVE 56 61 


Violin Diapason (C) 
DOPPELFLOETE 61 
V. D’GAMBA 58 61 
Gemshorn (C) 

FL. TRAVERSO 61 


TUBA 5.8 6”w 73 


CHIMES 


SANCTUARY 

UNEXPRESSIVE 
DIAPASON 42 73 
DULCIANA 56 61 
MELODIA 73 
Diapason 

Melodia 


R-9. S-15. 


SWELL 4”: V-12. R-12. S-17. 

8 DIAPASON 44 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 97-16’ 
SALICIONAL 60 85 
VOIX CELESTE 60 61 
FL. HARMONIC 73 
Salicional 

2/3 Stopped Flute 
FLAGEOLET 71 61 
CORNOPEAN 3.8 6”w 73 








VOX HUMANA 61 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
Cornopean Tremulant 

SANCTUARY 

8 ST. FLUTE 97-16’ 
SALICIONAL 60 85 
AEOLINE 62 73 

4 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 

8 OBOE 73 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 4”: V-4. R-4. S-7%. 

8 VIOLIN DIA. 48 73 
CLARABELLA 85 
GEMSHORN 48 73 
Clarabella 
Clarabella 
FRENCH HORN 6”w 73 
Chimes (G) 

Tremulant 


COUPLERS 32: 

p-g.s.—Sanctuary divisions 
red: G. ¢. Sa. ©, 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. g-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 

s-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. s-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 23: G-5. g-4. S-5. s-4. 
C-5. All combons operate also on 
the couplers to their respective 


manuals, and on second-touch con- 
trol the Pedal. 


Crescendos 5: G-C. S. s. Gallery 
Register. Sanctuary Register. 

Synthetics 2: Gallery Swell 
Quintadena and Oboe, former from 
Stopped Flute 8’ and 2 2/3’, latter 
from Salicional and 2 2/3’ Stopped 
Flute. 

Blowers: 3 h.p. for gallery, two 
1/2 h.p. blowers for two divisions 
of Sanctuary. 2 h.p. generator, 14- 
volt, 55-ampere. ' 

“Not a pneumatic in entire organ; 
balanced valve replaces former elec- 
tro-pneumatic Pedal units.” 

Tremulant for French Horn af- 
fects also Great Tuba. 

Chimes and Vox Humana pre- 
pared-for only. 

Oboe in the Sanctuary Swell is 
reedless and tapered. 

Two consoles, in gallery and 
chancel, are exact duplicates, oper- 
ating entire organ. 


Cow > 


To complete the record, Mr. Mon- 
tague’s dedicatory recital: 
Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Jarnefelt, Praeludium 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Gaul, The Mist 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Torjussen, Mystical Lights 
Maitland, Nocturne 
Lemmens, Marche Pontifical 





4S 
WAYNE, PA. 
First METHODIST 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Organist, Albert Greenwood 
Dedicatory recital Oct. 27, 1935 
Recitalist, Newell Robinson 


V-20. R-22. S-37. B-14. P-1512. 


PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-6. 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Flute Conique (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Flute Conique (S) 
GREAT: V-4. R-4. S-6. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
Dulciana (C) 
MELODIA 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
FLUTE 73 
8 CHIMES 25 
SWELL: V-10. R-12. S-14. 
16 FL. CONIQUE 97 
8 GEIGEN DIAP. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
Flute Conique 
SALICIONAL 73 
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2 
III 


8 


8 


a 


CO ®w ®w 


VOIX CELESTE 61 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73 
Flute Conique 
2 2/3 Flute Conique 


Flute Conique 
MIXTURE 183 


14-19-22 


TRUMPET 73 


OBOE 7%3 


VOX HUMANA 61 


Tremulant 


CHOIR: V-4. R-4. S-11. 
DULCIANA 85 
UNDA MARIS 61 


Melodia (G) 
GAMBA ‘7% 
Dulciana 


Flute (G) 


2/3 Dulciana 


Dulciana 


CLARINET 73 


HARP 49 
Chimes (G) 


Tremulant 


COUPLERS 26: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C-16-8-4. 

Ch.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-4. 





Hear at Least One Great 


Organist Each Year 





O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 
accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 


far between. 


They are individualistic; 


their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 
they are themselves, alone. 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a treasure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 


the opportunity. 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


You may never have another chance! 





To have 


—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 
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Combons 30: P-6. G-6. S-6. C- 
6. Tutti-6. 

Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Kinetic. 

Console is all-electric. 

Following Mr. Robinson’s open- 
‘ng recital, Mr. Greenwood presents 


Curdy, Nov. 


For the ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 


three guest recitalists: Dr. Rollo 
Maitland, Nov. 10; Alexander Mc- 
i: 
Banks, Nov. 24. The programs will 
be found in the Advance-Programs 
column of this issue. 

Mr. Robinson’s program: 
Handel, Con. D: Aria; Allegro. 
Karg-Elert, Sun’s Evensong 
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Willan, Andernach Choralprelude 
Schumann, Canon B 
Bingham, Twilight in Fiesole 
March of the Medici 
Bohm, Stille de Nacht 
Edmundson, Impressions Goth. : 
Passacaglia 
Silence Mystique 
Gargoyles 


and Harry C. 


—_——“ eae 


DEDICATING A REBUILT ORGAN 

By Paut H. EICKMEYER 
Che original organ in the First Congregational, Battle 
“reek, Mich., which celebrates its centennial next year, 
vas built by Lyon & Healy when they operated a 
‘actory in Battle Creek. When they closed their factory 
nere, Dr. Edwin Barnes and A. G. Sparling (a work- 
man at that time) made a deal to buy a creditable col- 
‘ection of pipes and parts for a three-manual organ. They 
did a fine job. A. G. Sparling then set it up, making 
his own parts where necessary. This pneumatic-action 
organ of 35 ranks stood for 27 years. The console was 
detached and gradually the action became slower. As a 
part of the centennial celebration I urged electrification 
and secured it. 

The electrification is accomplished by Reisner magnets 
operated from an Austin console. These magnets are 
built into a separate box tubed into the old chests, so that 
we were able to retain both chests and pipes. The re- 
sults prove that an organ of quality, if carefully rebuilt, 
can give satisfaction. The Tremulant and shutter-en- 


gines were placed in the basement; they are absolutely 
silent. 

For the dedication program the church seating almost 
900 was packed, the local radio station WELL gave me 


time for broadcasting and everyone enjoyed it for miles 
around. 

The church didn’t want a formal chancel, so the pulpit 
was kept in the center with the console directly behind 
it. The choir-stalls were placed on a 45-degree angle on 
either side of the console, making it easy to direct. Every 
piece in the chancel is movable, making possible any sort 
of arrangement in presenting musical programs. 

For the dedication program the junior choir of 100 
and the 45 seniors participated: 

Dubois, In Paradisum 

“Psalm 150,” Franck 

Johnson, Evensong 

Boccherini, Minuet 

“How lovely,” Brahms 

MacDowell, Waterlily ; Wild Rose. 

Ravina, Adoremus 

Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 

The following ritual was used in dedicating the rebuilt 
organ and chancel: 

Minister: In memory of the life and work of Edwin 
Barnes, the beloved choirmaster of this church for 35 
years, and as a tribute to the highest standards in music 
Which he upheld and to the influence of his Christian, 
friendly life, 

People: We name this organ the Barnes Memorial 
Organ. 

Minister: To the glory of God the Father, to the serv- 
ice of Christ and his church, to the quickening influence 
cf the Holy Spirit, 

People: We dedicate this organ and chancel. 

Minister: For the ministry of music to the soul; for 
inspiration to praise and prayer through heart-touching 
melodies and majestic harmonies; for leadership of the 
great congregation in sacred song, 


People: We dedicate this organ and chancel. 

Minister: For the awakening of the spirit of devotion; 
for the soothing of troubled hearts in anxiety; for the 
giving of cheer to the downcast and of comfort to the 
sorrowing; and for the kindling of courage and of high 
and holy purpose in those who hear it, 

People: We dedicate this organ and chancel. 

Minister: For humbling of the heart in awe before the 
eternal mysteries ; for the thrilling of the soul with joy by — 
the message of infinite love; for the exaltation of the 
soul in rapture before the promised victory of life 
triumphant, 

People: We dedicate this organ and chancel. 

Minister: For the interpretation of the message of the 
great masters of music; for making the gospel story 
more vivid and effective by its many voices; for the de- 
velopment of faith and the ennobling of life, 

People: We dedicate this organ and chancel. 

The Barnes memorial organ and music fund is a per- 
manent trust fund of the church, managed by the trust- 
endowment committee. It will provide for organ upkeep 
and aid in supplying choir music, vestments, etc. 


4S 
—CARNEGIE CELEBRATION— 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Andrew Car- 
negie is being celebrated in America and Europe, in a 
three-day program beginning Nov. 25. Mr. Carnegie 
was born Nov. 25, 1835, in Dunfermline, Scotland, and 
came to America in 1848. The first Carnegie Library 
was built in Dunfermline in 1881, and library-building 
continued till 1917, when there were 1946 Carnegie 
Libraries in America and 865 in other English-speaking 
countries, at a cost of more than $60,000,000. But the 
benefactions which chiefly concern the organ world were 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to churches for the purchase of or- 
gans. In providing funds to build libraries he invariably 
made sure the libraries would be properly maintained ; 
in providing organs for churches he adopted the plan of 
paying half the cost, requiring the church to raise the 
other half. 

We are indebted to Mr. Glenn I. Tucker of the Cen- 
tenary Committee of the Carnegie Corporation for some 
interesting data. Says Mr. Tucker: 

“Mr. Carnegie always took the position that the make 
of organ to be chosen did not concern him. His pur- 
pose was to help local church organizations to carry 
through whatever plans they had in mind, just so they 
were reasonable. In this way many varieties of or- 
gans, always chosen by those who would enjoy their 
use, were installed with the assistance of Andrew Car- 
negie’s benefactions.” 

Says Mr. Burton J. Hendrick in his book, The Bene- 
factions of Andrew Carnegie: 

“His belief in the humanizing power of music led to 
one of Carnegie’s most characteristic benefactions. 
Above all musical instruments he esteemed the organ; 
every morning, both in his New York home and in Skibo 
Castle, he was awakened by its strains. In religion Car- 
negie was open-minded and modern; he set small store 
by creeds, but the spiritual aspects of existence were 
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always part of his conscious life. The effect of organ 
music, in arousing the deeper nature of man, he re- 
garded as almost more important than the pulpit. At 
an early time, therefore, the organ gifts began. These 
benefactions, usually made to churches, became popular 
at once, so much so that it was necessary to reduce the 
organ gifts, like gifts of library buildings, to a system. 
Any religious organization that answered satisfactorily 
certain simple questions, and agreed to pay half the cost 
of an organ, could obtain the other half from Andrew 
Carnegie. At the time of Carnegie’s death more than 
$6,000,000. had been distributed in this way, of which 
$3,600,000. had been spent in the United States. Every 
Sunday 7,689 Carnegie organs were discoursing music— 
to the great advantage, clergymen reported, of church 
attendance, for this new charm immediately enhanced 
the popularity of the exercises. No sectarian bounds 
were placed on this manifestation of ‘sweetness and 
light.’ All the Protestant denominations, scores of 
Roman Catholic churches, Jewish synagogues, Christian 
Science edifices and other churches now have organs in- 
stalled in this way.” 

Mr. Tucker and the Carnegie Centenary Committee 
furnish the following quotations from Music in Every- 
day Life, by Mr. Eric Clarke, published this year and 
copyrighted by W. W. Norton & Co., New York: 

“Tt is well known how he fostered public libraries so 
that everyone else might find free access to books. But 
it is not so generally known that, at about the same time, 
he conceived the plan of helping to give organs to 
churches, and embarked upon a program which carried 
increased opportunity for good music all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Few people are aware that this un- 
obtrusive benefaction, carried forward during an entire 
generation, enriched more than 4000 churches in the 
United States alone. Similar gifts, distributed through 
the countries of the British Empire, finally brought the 
grand total to 8182 organs. By this program alone, Car- 
negie, perhaps without realizing it, personally undertook 
for music the largest tangible benefaction it has ever re- 
ceived from an individual. 

“Except when at home in Scotland and for the brief 
period in Pittsburgh, Carnegie was never a regular 
church-goer. Yet he was always very fond of the or- 
gan and he knew the value of music to humanity in its 
moods of devotion. To him, himself, the appeal of mus- 
ic was expressed in the quotation from Confucius which 
he often repeated: ‘Music, sacred tongue of God, I hear 
thee calling and I come.’ With Carnegie, listening to 
music largely took the place of church attendance, an 
attitude justified in another of his favorite quotations 
from Confucius: ‘All worship being intended for the 
true God, howsoever addressed, reached and is accepted 
by Him.’ But Carnegie’s determination to make avail- 
able to the church-going public a musical means of 
heightening its religious feeling shows that he did not 
measure the world by his own shadow. Here again is 
another milestone in his progress as a philanthropist. 
Whoever would force culture on mankind is rightly 
doomed to disappointment; even a horse may justly re- 
fuse to drink the water to which it has been led; with 
human beings it is wiser to provide the water and let 
them make their own way to it, keep it sweet and, if 
they wish, enlarge the supply. Carnegie with these or- 
gans, just as with his libraries, acted on this principle. 
Churches should have good music; even those with bleat- 
ing harmoniums deserved organs. 

“Even more significant, indeed, in the gift of these 
organs, was Carnegie’s conception of music as for the 
public in general. With the scholar in music—with the 
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attitude of the professional—he had no concern. Indeed 
his interest in music was closely akin to his interest in 
libraries, where with perfect consistency he could grant 
free library buildings to municipalities wholesale, and 
yet refuse his aged friend Gladstone’s appeal for the 
Bodleian because it was merely a scholars’ library. To 
Carnegie it was not organs for the few but organs for 
the many. Rich or poor, cultured or ignorant, there is 
in everybody the seeds of musical enjoyment and under- 
standing, and Carnegie’s devotion to this aspect of mus- 
ic, rather than to any program for musical devotees, sets 
him apart as a real philanthropist in music. Had he been 
so inclined he might logically have paralleled for music 
his more particular gifts to colleges and universities, for 
he was interested in promoting the arts and sciences, and 
music was already then gaining a definite position in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. But he preferred not to. 

“The gift of all these organs involved in the end over 
six and three-quarter million dollars. Two-thirds of 
this sum had already been paid by Andrew Carnegie 
personally before his successors, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, undertook to complete the program. By 1917 it 
was clear that the chief purpose had been accomplished. 
Harmoniums were things of the past; organ tones were 
so well established in the public ear that people would 
scarcely consider building a church without providing 
money for an organ. Indeed the motion-picture ex- 
hibitors in their effort to capture the great public had 
found it expedient to introduce organs in every picture 
palace, and there began that decade of rivalry during 
which large theater organs were succeeded by larger or- 
gans, while churches, to meet this competition, built 
around their organs whatever musical attractions they 
could. Another of Carnegie’s programs was ended.” 

Mr. Clarke’s statements thus substantiate the quota- 
tion ascribed to Mr. Carnegie, that whereas he could not 
always believe everything the sermon said, he could be- 
lieve all the organ said in the services. T.A.O. sug- 
gests that every organist playing an organ secured with 
the assistance of Mr. Carnegie’s funds, celebrate the 
Carnegie anniversary by a special service on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 24. 


—RIESBERG COURSE— 
Summer courses are frequent enough nowadays in the 
various phases of the church-organist’s work; now we 
have a special ten-weeks’ course in service-playing, giv- 
en during the winter season at the registrant’s conveni- 
ence, by Frederick W. Riesberg whose name is known 
throughout the east and whose experiences as organis| 
of various denominations in New York City fit him prac- 
tically for his interesting task. “Preparing students for 
practical church-organ performance,” says Mr. Riesber¢. 
“is quite distinct from concert- and recital-playing. The 
special course is based on a lifelong experience i" 
churches of various denominations.” In addition 
church experience, Mr. Riesberg has also been organi<' 
of synagogues in New York and Newark. As a r 
citalist, he was among those playing at the Pan-Amer 
can, St. Louis, and Sesquicentennial expositions. H's 
special course this winter is backed by unusual faciliti: 5 
for practise in heated quarters. 

—ONE READER’S WISH— 
“I wish that some one of the staff could write an ed 
torial that would prick the consciences of church mu- 
sicians. If they have any conscience how can they poss 
bly be satisfied with such bad performances of worse 
music? Much music that I have heard in church is not 
worthy a place in the service.” 
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BERNARD R LABERGE CONCERT SERIES SEASON 1935-36 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR, FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1936 


BOSTON—Clear incision; stimulating playing . .. sonorous ... songful.. . 
sharply etched. MONTREAL—A fine Bach player . . . the program executed in 
a masterly fashion. Unusually good program . . . splendid playing of Bach. 
HAMILTON, Ontario—Noted organist reveals genius . . . charms hearers in 
recital . . . profound rhythmic sense and poetic feeling. FORT WORTH— 
Stirring organ program given ... a mas.erly performance which may go 
down among the concert traditions of the city. TORONTO—Has an immense 
technical equipment . . . extreme virtuosity. 


LOCKWOOD 


TOURING EAST — MIDDLE-WEST — SOUTH THROUGHOUT SEASON 








CHICAGO—Achieved gorgeous effect in Karg-Elert. WASHINGTON—Superla- 
tive taste . . . astounding mastery. HARTFORD—Technique flawless . . . musi- 
cianship difficult to surpass. SAN ANTONIO—Great depth of feeling... 
sensitiveness ... gave her audience something it will remember. NEW ORLEANS 
—Distinguished for her clarity of execution and registration. PORTLAND— 
. . « made the organ sing and thunder as seldom before. LONDON, Ont.— 
Charlotte Lockwood Stirs Audience . . . a musician of power and eloquence. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1936 





NEW YORK—. . . one of America’s prides . . . Possesses mastery of his com- 
plicated instrument which verges on the phenomenal . . . formidable technique 
. ++ musical qualities equally astounding. CHICAGO—. . . possessing a phenom- 
enal handicraft plus a sense of the dramatic. ATLANTA-—He molds every phrase 
to a perfection that defies description. BALTIMORE—. . . keen feeling for 


WPOISTER 


TOURING PACIFIC COAST — SOUTH — MIDDLE-WEST IN DECEMBER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY—. . . a truly great organist. CINCINNATI—. . . one 
of the most interesting artists that have ever played before the Guild. COLUM- 
BUS, Ohio—. . . thrilled a musical and discriminating audience. HOLLAND, 
Mich.—. . . held audience in rapt attention. CLEVELAND—Chorale was a gem 
of sheer loveliness in his hands. LOS ANGELES—. . . was called to the stage 
time and time again. 





& 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT — BERNARD R. LABERGE, INC. — 2 WEST 46TH STREET — NEW YORK CITY 
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—NOTICE— 
INASMUCH as the uninformed may be tempted to buy 
imitation-organs in the belief that they are buying or- 
gans; 

And since in the minds of all cultured people every- 
where there is primarily only one kind of a music instru- 
ment that can be properly called organ; 

And because that one and only true organ has been 
known and developed through many. centuries as a music 
instrument producing its tones from wind-blown pipes; 

It has been considered to the best interests of truth, 
fair play, accuracy, and the artistic welfare of the entire 
world of the organ to resist any and all attempts to ap- 
propriate that ancient, honorable, .and well-established 
name for any other development or invention—even 
though in adopting that policy these pages have found it 
necessary to withhold cooperation with firms producing 
music instruments that on their own merits but without 
any claim to being an organ would be welcomed to the 
world of the organ and organ music which we endeavor 
to faithfully serve. 

—ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 
Publishers of THe AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


—Q. & A.: ELECTRIC ORGANS— 
“Reconstruction of the Catholic Church here is about 
completed ; it burned last April. It will have about 400 
seats. I am interested in a possible organ which I have 
reason to feel can be assembled at low cost, possibly 
through the medium of the great strides in radio ampli- 
fication. Feeling radio has made great strides and pro- 
duced better results for a fraction of the costs, I have 
hopes such might work out; your comments will: be 
awaited with pleasure.” ed 

Organists have been entirely successful and have had 
a lot of fun in securing discarded parts and, supple- 
mented by a few purchases, assembling an organ for 
their homes. In these cases the ‘builder’ is the owner 
and the player; he is always there to service the job, and 
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he knows every detail of it. But we have never hea: 
of a church’s having done it, nor would it be advisab : 
for them to try. Satisfactory tonal and mechanical r 
sults would be exceedingly difficult. In many instanc: ; 
where even expert servicemen have undertaken the duti: 
of an organ-builder, the results have not been satisfa 
tory. Each man to his own job. Damage is always 
done when someone attempts to do the other fellow ; 
work and assigns himself a task he has never be 
equipped to perform. 

Organs do not cost very much, when we consider the 
years of usefulness; certainly less costly than autom:- 
biles. By far the best plan is the age-old method : 
having an established builder plan and execute the who'e 
work. If money is not available for the complete orga, 
install such as funds will pay for, request the credit 
terms provided by latest agreement of the builders’ as- 
sociation, and wait for later years to finish the rest of 
the pipework. Those terms are: 10% cash, 20% on 
completion of the organ in the factory, and the remainder 
“in cash or negotiable promissory notes maturing within 
one to three years.” 

As to radio, it certainly has made remarkable strides. 
But synthetic tone will probably never be any more sat- 
isfactory for steady diet than synthetic food. Explorers 
use synthetic food in emergencies and it is splendid; but 
only in emergencies, not 365 days a year. The very finest 
of electrotones, tonally, is no doubt the Rangertone; 
its inventor is an organist as well as one of the world’s 
foremost radio engineers, and even he himself knows 
that electrotones cannot offer anything in the way of 
an economical substitute for an ordinary every-day 
church organ. 

There is no short-cut to anything worth while. And 
organs are distinctly worth-while objects that last for 
decades if only they are properly built to begin with. It 
would be as difficult for a church to acquire an organ 
on the self-built plan as for a person to self-assemble 
an automobile. 


—_—_—_—= es _____ 


Advance Programs Debussy, Ballet 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 
At last another of T.A.O.’s am- 
bitions seems to have been realized 
and we reach the stage of advance- 
ment where our best recitalists have 
their programs planned so well in 


advance that our program-columns Sonata 1 
need no longer depend upon pro- Fugue Gm 
grams of the past but can give Sonata 2 


T.A.O. readers double service by 
representing programs of the future 
which readers within traveling dis- 
tance may attend if they so desire. 
We hope our recitalists will continue 
this good work so that out-of-date 
programs need never again be used 
im our program columns.—Eb. 
...Harry C. BANKS 
...M. E. Church, Wayne, Pa. 
...Moller Dedication Series 
... Nov. 24, 8:00 
Bach, Con. 2: Allegro 

Christ lay in bonds 

Fugue Gm 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Karg-Elert, Legend 
Ravel, Pavane 


Bach, Sonata 3 


Sonata 4 
Sonata 5 


Bach, Sonata 6 
Passacaglia 


Trad., Londonderry Air 
Bingham, Florentine Chimes State University, Baton Rouge; 
Rachmaninoff, Serenade 

Banks, 2 Chorale Improvisations 
...E. Power BIGGS 
...Harvard University Chapel 
...Nov. 12, 8:15 

Bach, Prelude Em 


Handel, Concerto Gm 


Toccata and Fugue Dm 
... Nov. 19, 8:15 
Bach, In Thee is Joy 


Prelude and Fugue Em 


Handel, Concerto F 


...Eaton Auditorium, Toronto 
...Nov. 23, 3:00 

Handel, Concerto F . 
Saint-Saens, Fantasia Ef 
Dupre, Noel Variations 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Reubke, 94th Psalm Sonata 


...Palmer CHRISTIAN 
...On tour: Nov. 4, 8:15, Louisiana 


Nov. 7, 8:15, Duke University, Dur- 
ham; Nov. 10, 4:00, N. J. Women’s 
College, New Brunswick. 
Marcello, Psalm .19 
Corelli, Prelude 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Elgar, Son. G: 2 Mvts. 
Widor, 6: Intermezzo 
Franck, Fantaisie A 
Saint-Saens, Prelude E 
DeLamarter-ms., Fountain 
Miller, O Zion 
Andriessen, Toccata 
...Dudley Warner FITCH 
...St. Paul’s Cathed., Los Ange!:s 
...Nov. 25, 8:15 
Borowski-j, Son. 1: 

Allegro; Andante. 
Handel, Water Music: Allegro 
Bach, God’s Time is Best 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Dubois, Grand Chorus Bf 
... Robert GRISWOLD 
...Second Presb., New York 

...Nov. 14, 8:15 
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Bach, Concerto 4 
O man bewail 
Lord God now open wide 
Franck, Chorale E 
jongen, Chant de Mai 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 
Vidor, 6: Cantabile 
‘ingham, Roulade 
[ulet, Carillon-Sortie 
Mr. Griswold is one of the star 
upils of Hugh Porter, organist of 
he Second Presbyterian. 
..Miss Carol HAEUSSLER 
..Ch. of Neighbor, Brooklyn 
..Nov. 17, 4:00 
ach, Prelude G 
Adagio 
-ongen, Priere 
Soellmann, Dialogue 
Ronde Francaise 
(juilmant, Meditation 2 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Miss Haeussler is the first (alpha- 
betically) of three pupils of Win- 
slow Cheney in recitals in Mr. 
Cheney’s church; Nov. 10 Miss 
Janet Kirner will play, and Nov. 24 
Miss Elizabeth Wright. 
.. Wallace D. HEATON 
..Cham. Memorial, Rutledge, Pa. 
..Nov. 29, 8:00 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Grieg, Ase’s Death 
Elegiac Melody 
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Korsakov, Song of India 
Brahms, Es ist ein’ Ros’ 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Massenet, Angelus 

Thais Meditation 
Maitland, Grand Choeur in C 


Mr. Heaton is giving nine recitals 


this season, one each month. 
..Edwin Arthur KRAFT 

... Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
... Nov. 4, 8:15 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Reger, Jesus meine Zuversicht 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne Adagietto 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
Wagner, Valkyrie Fire Magic 
Pierne, Serenade 
Kramer, Eklog 
Widor, Toccata 

..Lake Erie College, Painesville 

.Nov. 17, 8:15 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Reger, Jesus meine Zuversicht 
Franck, Andantino 
Reuchsel, Son. 2: Allegro 
Pierne, Serenade 
Maquaire, 1: Allegro 
Saint-Saens, Swan 


Edmundson, Humoresque Fantast. 


Kramer, Eklog 

Widor, 5: Toccata 

...Dr. Rollo F. MAITLAND 
.. Methodist, Wayne, Pa. 
..Moller Dedication Series 





BERN-ARD  R. 





his generation of organists. 
finish, invested with vitality and warmth. 





of rhythmic preci 






CHICAGO: 
brought here. 









SHERIDAN, Wyoming: 
ever known. 








LABERGE CONCERT 


NEW YORK: The auditorium was packed for Mr. Winslow Cheney’s program . . 
in it covered virtually the whole range of Bach’s compositions. 

NEW YORK: With pantdline execution, well-controlled rhythm and carefully planned registration, playing 
with an assurance that gave his hearers at once a sense of sec ° 
plenty of variety in tone color and well timed changes in tempo . 
CHICAGO: Cheney's pedal work was extraordinary. All the majestic loveliness of the adagio was brought 
out, and in the fugue he reached a thunderous climax. 
CHICAGO: Winslow Cheney’s reputation naturally preceded him to Chicago by many moons . . . 
before an audience which was unusually large and whose Pannen were fully met. 
From the beginning to the end the large audi 





CHENEY! 
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WINS OVATIONS IN CONCERT TOUR 


NEW YORK: The audience crowded the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Mr. Cheney is one of the elect of 
The performance of each number was an accomplishment of artistic 








SERIES 


+ was a great example 


urity. There was artistic shading . . 
. richness and beauty. 










..- Nov. 10, 8:00 
Bonnet, Variations 
Whitlock, Folk Tune 
Bach, Fugue D 
Wolstenholme, Barcarolle 
Franck, Chorale 3 
Dethier-j, The Brook 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Parker, Son.: Allegretto 
Martin, Evensong 
Hymntune improvisation 
.. Alexander McCURDY 
.. Methodist, Wayne, Pa. 
.Moller Dedication Series 
..Nov. 17, 8:00 
Schumann, Sketches Fm and Df 
Bach, Hark a Voice Saith 
Christ lay in Bonds 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Divertissement 
Massenet, Angelius 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Sabin, Bouree D 
..Claude L. MURPHREE 
.. University of Florida 
..Nov. 3, 4:00 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Bingham, Harmonies of Florence 
Franck, Chorale E 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Stoughton, Isthar 
Dupre, Noel Variations 
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And Mr. Cheney well sustained his reputation 
ly and admiringly to one of the foremost organists that has been 


SALT LAKE CITY: Before one of the largest audiences that has heard a Tabernacle organ recital in many a day, Winslow Cheney, recognised as an 
authority on Bach, proved his right of possession to the reputation that has precedad him. 
illuminating interpretation of the great master’s works. The ponderous chords supporting the massive architecture of the structure, the runs 
forming the fret-work of the Gothic cathedral, rose out of silence to carve ag the h 

OGDEN, Utah: Before a crowd which taxed the capacity of Ogden tabernacle, he gave brilliant and masterful interpretations . 
greeted the master musician at each number, and at the 


In a royal manner, he proceeded to give an 


a noble and inspiring picture. 
. Unstinted applause 


end of the recital the audience was loath to leave. 
Cheney Concert Here Attended by Throngs [headlines]. Hundreds enjoyed one of the rarest evenings of music the city has 
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..- Nov. 17, 4:00 
Dunn, Negro Themes Overture 
Shure-j, Cypress Groves 
Cloud on Sinai 
Franck, Fantasy C 
Yon, Italian Khapsody 
Demarest-h, Pastoral Suite 
Both recitals will be broadcast 
over WRUF, 830 k.c. The organ is 
a 4-72 Skinner. 
...Arthur W. QUIMBY 
... Museum of Art, Cleveland 
...- Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, 5:15 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Bach, We Thank Thee O God 
Corelli, Preludio 
Albeniz, Berceuse 
Franck, Toccata Gothique 
...- Nov. 6, 8:15 
Marcello, Psalm 19 : 
Bach, We Thank Thee O God 
Corelli, Preludio 
Schumann, Fugue on Bach 
Albeniz, Berceuse 
Franck, Pastorale 
Boellmann, Toccata Gothique 
...-Albert RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
...Baldwin Wallace Conservatory 
...Nov. 3, 4:00 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Sleepers Wake 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
Reger, 5 short Organ Chorales 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Mr. Riemenschneider’s six re- 
citals this season will feature the 
six Sonatas of Mendelssohn and the 
complete set of Thirty Short Organ 
Chorales in Reger’s Op. 135. 
... Stanley E. SAXTON 
... Skidmore College 
...Nov. 4, 5:15, Franck Program 
Chorale E 
Prelude-Fugue-Variations 
Cantabile 
Fantaisie Fs 
Finale Bf 
...Nov. 18, 5:15, Franck Program 
Chorale Bm 
Pastorale 
Grande Piece Symphonique 
...George L. SCOTT 
..- KMOX, 1090 k.c., 50,000 w. 
...Nov. 4, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Humphrey, Nocturne 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
...Nov. 11, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
...Dr. Henry F. SEIBERT 
... Trinity Lutheran, New York 
...Nov. 3, 4:00 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
Wagner, Parsifal March 
Reger, Gloria in Excelsis 
Bach, It is now certainly 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Yon, Pedal Study No. 1 
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...Herbert Ralph WARD 
...St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
... Nov. 19, 1:00 
Boyce, Allegretto Expressivo 
Bach, Canzona Dm 
Arne, Con. 3: Allegro 
Grace, University Reverie 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
...- Nov. 26, 1:00 
Brahms, Savior of my Heart 
d’Albert, Allemande 
Bedell, Cantilene 
Handel, Allegro Moderato 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
... Thomas H. WEBBER 
...Stambaugh Audit., Youngstown 
... Nov. 17, 3:30 ¢ 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Corelli, Sarabande 
Clokey, Pastorale 
Jepson, Toccata 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne: 
Intermezzo; Minuetto; 
Adagietto; Farandole. 
Seder, San Miguel Chapel 
Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio 
Edmundson-j, Chartreuse 
Sowerby, Pageant 
This is Mr. Webber’s fourth sea- 
son of recitals on the Skinner in 
Stambaugh; programs are given the 
third Sunday of each month. 
...Julian R. WILLIAMS 
...5t. Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. 
...Nov. 11, 8:00 
Gaul, Chant for Dead Heroes 
Bach, Sinfonia F 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 
Corelli’s Suite F 
Debussy, Little Shepherd 
Karg-Elert, Bouree et Musette 
Edmundson-j, In Modum Antiquum 
Brahms, Adorn Thyself 
Mulet, Tu es Pera 
... Nov. 25, 8:00 
Mozart, Fantasia Fm 
Franck, Grand Piece: Andante 
Bingham, Roulade 
Edmundson, Imagery in Tableaux 
Stravinsky, Ronde des Princesses 
Vierne’s Second 
These are the middle two of a 
series of four recitals by Mr. Will- 
iams, Oct. 28 to Dec. 9. The organ 
is a 3-40 Austin installed in 1915. 


...Robert J. WINTERBOTTOM , 


...5t. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
..- Nov. 12, 1:00 

Bach, Fantasia Cm 

Henselt, Ave Maria 

Handel’s Concerto 5 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
...Southwestern Organ Club 

... Winfield, Kan. 

...Moorhead residence, Nov. 11 
...Organ-Piano Duet Program 
Sowerby, Medieval Poem 
True, Pagan Temple Moonlight 





Guilmant, Priere 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Demarest, Rhapsody 

Mrs. Moorhead has a 2m Estey i 
her residence ; ten club members wi 
participate. 


Events 


Forecast 


..» NOVEMBER... 

Alfred, N. Y.: 17, 8:15, Alfred 
University, Palmer Christian recital. 

Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan: 24, 4:15, Palmer Christian re- 
cital. 

Great Neck N.Y ::> 24,: 8:15, 
Hugh McAmis recital, All Saints’ 
Parish Hall, new Moller organ, 
Armistice-Day program. 

... DECEMBER... 

Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan: 1, 4:15, Palmer Christian re- 
cital. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 27-31, M.T.N. 
A. convention. 

...WHK BROADCAST... 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, and 26, at 4:00 p.m., 
e.s.t., Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve University broadcasts pro- 
grams of chamber music, including 
organ in solo and ensemble by Mel- 
ville Smith. The series will continue 
on Tuesdays in December at the 
same hour. 

—YON TOUR— 
Under LaBerge management, Pietro 
A. Yon gave his New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall Oct. 16 and left 
Oct. 22 for these engagements: 
Oct. 24. In Canada 

26. Spokane 

29. Victoria 

31. Vancouver 
Nov. 3. Portland 

11. Fort Worth 

12. Oklahoma City 

13. Wichita Falls 

14. Denton, Tex. 

15. Sanh Antonio 

18. New Orleans 

20. Cincinnati 
Dec. 10. Hershey, Pa. 

—LOCKWOOD TOUR— 
Charlotte Lockwood fills the follow- 
ing recital engagements during N»- 
vember, LaBerge management: 

%. Worcester 

14. London, Ont. 


18. St. Louis 
20. Rome, Ga. 
21. Atlanta 
22. Macon 


23. Tallahassee 
26. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—G.0.S— 
The Guilmant Organ School on Oct. 
16 opened another new course, by 
\my Ellerman on voice culture for 
organists and choirmasters; the 
course is open to outside registrants. 

Several sets of seats for concerts 
of the Boston Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall have been donated to the 
School for the benefit of its students, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolz- 
heimer. 

Carlos Newman, G.O.S. graduate, 
recently competed for and won the 
Associateship in Trinity College of 
London. 

Sumner Jackson, post-graduate, 
has been appointed to Plymouth 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Wm. C. Carl returned from 
his annual summer abroad on Sept. 
21 and addressed the schooi and 
Alumni Oct. 15 on European Music 
Festivals. 

—NEW YORK— 
The Skinner organ in Town Hall 
has been “completely overhauled and 
renovated by the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Co. under the personal direc- 
tion of G. Donald Harrison.” The 
operations included replacing the 
old English Horn with a new one, 
the installation of “a new cable con- 
taining 560 wires, cleaning all con- 


BERNARD R. 


LABERGE CONCERT 


tacts in the console, removing and 
cleaning practically every pipe, re- 
setting the temperament, and a thor- 
ough tone-regulation. Three sets of 
reeds were sent to the factory to be 
revoiced and repaired.” In the good 
old days the Town Hall organ was 
used for paid-admission recitals by 
such men as Richard Keys Biggs, 
Lynnwood Farnam, and Pietro A. 
Yon. 

—DR. ALFRED G. ROBYN— 
organist and composer died in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, Oct. 18 
after an appendicitis operation. He 
was born April 29, 1860, in St. Louis 
and was known chiefly as the com- 
poser of light operas though he had 
also to his credit a symphony, sev- 
eral oratorios, etc. etc. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


—OTTO STRACK— 
president of Midmer-Losh Inc. died 
Oct. 10. While the results of his 
labors in the world of organ-build- 
ing stand in all parts of the coun- 
try, the greatest of his instruments, 
the one whose erection he “followed 
carefully from the very beginning 
until its completion,” is that in Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City; “the 
broad and vast knowledge which he 
brought as an architect and engineer 
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by much applause. 


CINCINNATI (Enquirer): 


one of the foremost organists. 


ST. PAUL (Pioneer Press): 


an organ master. 


RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING ORGANISTS 
A FEW TYPICAL QUOTATIONS: 





NEW YORK (Telegram): A capacity 


udience showed its enjoyment of the recital 





CHICAGO (Evening American): ... 


It is hard to keep from an 
overdraft of adjectives after such a program as Palmer 
Christian gave on Sunday afternoon. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. (Herald): One of the greatest masters 
of the instrument ever heard in this city. 

LOS ANGELES (Evening Express): Palmer Christian is 


one of America’s finest musicians, one of the 
great organists of today, one of the most important musical figures in America. 
[Cincinnati Orchestra] Mr. 
aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
DETROIT (News): [Detroit Symphony Orchestra] . . 


yer. 
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Christian’s performance 


DAYTON, Ohio (Daily News): Mr. Christian held his 
audience as if under a spell. 


TUCSON (Citizen): 
seemed 


boundless. 
MONTREAL (Star): Mr. Christian is an exceptionally fine 


VICTORIA, B. C. (Times): His technique is perfect, his 
musical proportions full, complete and instructive. 
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was no small part in the success of 
the work.” When but 18 years old, 
Mr. Strack built an organ for him- 
self, an instrument that had the 
novelty of using a 7-octave keyboard 
and combining organ, piano, and 
harmonium. 


—A GOOD IDEA— 
John Gridley, whose unusual all- 
Bach recital last season was report- 
ed in these pages, ‘is now sending 
regular circulars to a select mailing- 
list, announcing special organ num- 
bers to be played and furnishing a 
return-envelope for request-numbers 
and suggestions. 
—ACHIEVEMENT— 
The “crowning achievement” in or- 
gan-building, says Punch in a clever 
cartoon picturing a magnificent or- 
gan, is that the organist “can even 
imitate a mosquito on it.” 
—MISS VIRGINIA STAFF 
has been appointed assistant organ- 
ist at Lake Erie College. 
—LOCKWOOD— 
Charlotte Lockwood and John 
Stuart Garden were married Oct. 20. 
Mrs. Garden is organist of Crescent 
Avenue Presbyterian, Plainfield, N. 
J., and undoubtedly ranks as the 
world’s foremost woman concert or- 
ganist. 
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Enthusiasm for the artistic recital 
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MR. CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 


organist of the University of 
Florida since 1925, where he plays a 
4-72 Skinner installed that year. Mr. 
Murphree, native of Gadsden, Ala., 
graduated from the University of 
Florida in 1928 with the A.B. de- 
gree; studied organ with Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, Marcel Dupre, and 
Dr. William C. Carl at the Guilmant 
Organ School in New York where 
he successfully prepared for the F. 
A.G.O. certificate. In 1930 he was 
a member of the Riemenschneider 
party in Paris for work with Dupre. 

In addition to his work as Uni- 
versity organist, he is staff organist 
of radio station WRUF, appointed 
in 1928 when the station was open- 
ed; and organist of the First Bap- 
tist, Gainesville, Fla., where he plays 
a 3-45 Wurlitzer unified from 14 
ranks and installed in 1924 when his 
appointment began; his choir is a 
mixed chorus of 22 voices. 

Mr. Murphree’s first position was 
with the First Baptist, Gadsden, 
Ala., in 1922; he remained there two 
years, adding theater work the sec- 
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Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 
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ond year, and then went to his pres- 
ent positions. 

At the University he gives formal 
recitals on alternate Sundays 
through the season, with weekly re- 
citals through the eight-weeks sum- 
mer terms. The Sunday programs 
are broadcast over WRUF, 830 k., 
5000 w., from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m., 
e.s.t. Weekday recital programs are 
scheduled for October and Novem- 
ber on Mondays and Tuesdays. 

Mr. Murphree is still a bachelor, 
his hobby is the theater and he has 
taken part in the productions of the 
Little Theater in Gainesville, of 
which he is an active member. In 
addition to his official recitals in 
Gainesville he plays in many other 
cities throughout the south; a repre- 
sentative program is thé following, 
given Sept. 17 in St. Paul’s P. E., 
Selma, Ala., on an Austin: 

Franck, Chorale Am 
Edmundson-j, Easter Springsong 
Weaver-j, Squirrel 

Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Lemare, Swing Low 

Widor, 4: Scherzo 

Seder, Chapel of San Miguel 
Korsakov, Bumble-Bee 
Nevin, Sylvan Idyll 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 

Sept. 22 Mr. Murphree dedicated 
a 2m Wurlitzer in the First Presby- 
terian, Gainesville. Earlier in the 
month he gave a recital in Selma, 
Ala., and was requested to play for 
the school children the next morn- 
ing, which he did at 10:00 a.m. ina 
half-hour program for 600 seniors, 
followed by another program of dif- 
ferent selections for some 1700 
juniors, the pupils having been sent 
over from the schools by the super- 
intendent who had made the request. 
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Later this season he goes to Atlan‘; 
to give a recital for Mrs. Boniia 
Crowe on her new Wicks miniatu:e¢ 
installed this summer. 


} CAS 
...Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
...5t. Bartholomew’s, New York 
...October Services 
*Service Ef, C. H. Lloyd 
I am Alpha, Gounod 
**Magnificat Bf, Willan 
Elijah Part 1, Mendelssohn 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
*Benedictus es Domine, Sowerby 
Jubilate Deo, Strickland 


As waves of a storm-swept, Haycin 


**Magnificat E, Clarke 

Elijah Part 2, Mendelssohn 
Widor, 4: Adagio; Finale. 
*Benedictus es Domine, Richards 
Jubilate Deo, Ireland 

I bind unto myself, Burke 
**Magnificat, Sowerby 

Elijah Part 3, Mendelssohn 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
*Te Deum, Holst 

Jubilate, Parker 

Whatsoever is born, Davies 
**Nunc Dimittis Af, Williams 
Elijah Part 4, Mendelssohn 
Franck, Piece Heroique 


—CAN YOU HELP ?— 
A reader wants to know the name of 
any firm, here or abroad, manufac- 
turing steel reeds for organs. 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York CIty 
Special course in 
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Organizing and TrainingJunior Choirs 


Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 


























HUGH McAMIS| 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 
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HUGH PORTER 


for LESSONS and RECITALS 
52 West 84TH STREET 


New YorkK 
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—DUNCKLEE— 

Henry Hall Duncklee celebrated his 
‘5th anniversary with West End 
Collegiate, New York, Oct. 13, 
which also marked his 60th anniver- 
cary as a church organist. 

The anniversary program: 
ohnston-j, Autumn 

- am the way, Ward 

et not your heart, Dickey 

jorch, Meditation 

sossi, Elevation 

Mr. Duncklee’s choir (quartet of 
soloists) has made West End fam- 
‘us for its afternoon musicales. The 
Newark Evening News celebrated 
his 60th anniversary in a two-column 
article. 
--MILLIGAN CELEBRATION— 
“A service in recognition of the com- 
pletion by Dr. Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan of 20 years” with Riverside 
Church, New York, was held Oct. 
13, the following organists with 
their choirs participating: Jessie 
Craig Adam, Seth Bingham, Dr. 
Wm. C. Carl, Charles H. Doersam, 
Willard Irving Nevins, Morris W. 
Watkins, R. Huntington Woodman. 
The music: 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff 
How lovely, Brahms 
Elijah selections, Mendelssohn 

Dr. Walter Damrosch made the 


BERN-ARD_ R. 


LABERGE CONCERT 


chief address of “appreciation on be- 
half of the world of music,” and the 
president of the board of trustees 
represented the officers and congre- 
gation by presenting a scroll “in tes- 
timony of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion.” 

—MRS. C. H. SWEEZY— 
was tendered a reception Oct. 22 by 
the First Presbyterian, Middeltown, 
Conn., to mark her completion of 50 
years as organist. 

—VAN DUSEN NOTES— 
Frank Van Dusen this season in ad- 
dition to his work as head of the or- 
gan department of the American 
Conservatory and organist of the 
rlgin First Baptist, spends two days 
each week as guest-instructor of ad- 
vanced organ pupils in. Wheaton 
College. 

Wilbur Held, Van Dusen pupil 
and S.A.M. contest winner, is tem- 
porarily engaged as organist of the 
People’s Church, Chicago. 

Mrs. Hazel Martin, Van Dusen 
pupil, has been appointed to Camp- 
bell Park Presbyterian, Chicago. 

Dr. Edward Eigenschenk, under 
Van Dusen management, will play 
all the Handel organ concertos and 
all important Karg-Elert works for 
the Van Dusen Club. His concert 
tours in the western district are now 
being managed by M. F. Sheridan 


SERIES 


of Seattle, in cooperation with Mr. 
Van Dusen. A western tour will be 
made during November, with the 
south and northwest covered in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

—ALFRED G. KILGEN— 
and his wife were injured early in 
October when their car going at high 
speed on one of Illinois’ finest high- 
ways got out of control because of 
the sudden and unexplained opening 
of one of the rear doors. The com- 
bination of high speed and a strong 
wind made it impossible to hold the 
car to the road. The car emerged a 
total wreck, but the Kilgens after 
some days in a hospital are recover- 
ing miraculously with no _ bones 
broken. Safety-glass probably saved 
Mrs. Kilgen’s life. Some day car 
manufacturers will learn to hinge all 
doors on the front so that accidents 
like this will not happen. 

—MSS. REVISION— 

Wm, A. Goldsworthy, one of our 
composers whose manuscripts have 
always been the more favorably re- 
ceived by publishers because of the 
excellent form in which they have 
been submitted, is now offering com- 
posers the advantages of his experi- 
ences in editing and criticizing 
manuscripts preparatory to the deli- 
cate operation of submitting them to 
prospective publishers. 


SEASON 1935-36 


WEINRICH 


HEAD OF ORGAN DEPARTMENT — WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


AVAILABLE EAST — MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH: — ENTIRE SEASON 1935 - 36 





RECENT IMPORTANT APPEARANCES 





SOLOIST with the 
SOLOIST with the 


ROCHESTER SYMPHONY at the COOLIDGE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA at the 


FESTIVAL in Washington. 
BACH-HANDEL Festival. 





TORONTO (The Star): A peer among American organists, and 
one of the best ever to have visited this city. 


LOS ANGELES (Musical West): R led ding hnic and 
musicianship. 
NEW YORK (Courier): Fluency and technical mastery. 


WASHINGTON (Star): One could truly marvel at his skill. 
MONTREAL: Transparent clarity and brilliancy. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Technical superiority . . . mastery of tone. 
PHILADELPHIA (Public Ledger): . . . displayed a magnificent 








technique. 
CHICAGO (Diap ): Crystalline technique, repose and consum- 


— a i 


mate taste... 
MINNEAPOLIS (Star): ... is an organist of exceptional discrim- 
inati intellig and technical skill . . . clarity and vigor 
- « « « designing is superb. 

















CONCERT MANAGEMENT BERNARD R. LABERGE, INC. — 2 WEST 46TH STREET — NEW YORK 
ARTIS LOSER AARON ui 
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...Leslie P. SPELMAN 
...Meredith College, Raleigh 
...Nov. 3, Pre-Bach 
Gabrieli, Preludio 
Frescobaldi, Canzona 
Toccata per |’Elevazione 
Titelouze, Magnificat 
LeBegue, Une Vierge Pucelle 
Couperin, Kyrie 
Raison, Trio en Passacaille 
Clerambault, Suite Premier Ton 
..Nov. 10, Pre-Bach 
Bull, King’s Hunt 
Byrd, Pavanne 
Gibbons, A Toy 
Cosyn, Goldfinch 
Purcell, 100th Psalm Tune 
Scheidt, Cantilena Angelca 
Froberger, Ricercare 
Pachelbel, From Heaven High; 
Fugue; Toccata. 
Buxtehude, Choralprelude 
Passacaglia 











Dr. Ray Hastings 


24th year at 
Temple Baptist 














Los ANGELES CAL. 
H. William Hawke: 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 


St. Mark’s Church 


1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Renna. 


Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 














Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 




















A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 




















| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 
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..Nov. 14, Bach Program 
p. Chromatic Phantasie 
4 Choralpreludes 
v-p. Sonata in A 
o. Passacaglia 

.. Nov. 24, Bach Program 
o. Prelude and Fugue Em 
o. Sonata Ef 
p-o. Concerto Gm 
v. Chaconne 
o. Toccata F 

Mr. Spelman uses assisting artists 
in each program ; hour not named. 

—A LIVE CHURCH— 

Temple Baptist in Los Angeles is a 
modern church that realizes there is 
something more than a sermon re- 
quired for a Sunday service ; its or- 
ganist, Dr. Ray Hastings, is men- 
tioned in its newspaper advertise- 
ments along with the minister and 
sermon-topics. 

—FERNANDO GERMANI— 


and Miss Mimmetta Mancini have — 


announced their betrothal in Rome. 
Mr. Germani, one of the world’s 
great concert artists in spite of his 
youth, is well known in America 
through his recital tours under La- 
Berge management; he is now or- 
ganist of the- Augusteo Orchestra, 
head of the organ department of the 
Royal Conservatory and Academy of 
Music, Rome, and head of the or- 
gan departinent of the Chigiana 
Musical Academy, Sienna. Miss 
Mancini is a niece of the famous 
painter, Antonio Mancini. 


—KILGEN NOTES— 

Ballinger, Tex.: First Presby- 
terian installed a 2m Kilgen in Oc- 
tober, in two chambers off the chan- 
cel. 

Chickasha, Ok.: First Presby- 
terian has contracted for a 2m. 

Green Castle, Ind.: First Chris- 
tian has contracted for a 2m for De- 
cember installation; it will have 12 
ranks, a stop-tongue console, and be 
entirely expressive. 

La Porte, Ind.: Trinity Lutheran 
has ordered a 2m to be installed in 
the chancel, with detached console. 

Mundelein, Ill.: Santa Maria del 
Popolo Church installed one of the 
larger ‘petit ensemble’ Kilgens for 
dedication with the new building 
Sept. 22. The church, containing 
art-work of historic value brought 
from Rome, is a small but exact copy 
of the historic church of the same 
name in Rome; that church had been 
assigned to Cardinal Mundelein, 
since each Cardinal presides over a 
church in Rome, and later the Car- 
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dinal decided to erect an exact but 
small duplicate of it in his Amer’- 
can diocese. Though located on the 
grounds of Mundelein Seminary, it 
is a parish church for the people of 
the village. 

North Cambridge, Mass.: Im- 
maculate Conception has contract: d 
for a 2m Kilgen. It is to be a 
straight organ, designed by the Kii- 
gen brothers, located in the choirlo/t 
in the rear, with a screen of Gothic 
design. This imposing new edifi-e 
is to be completed early next year. 

Oklahoma City, Ok.: Radio sta- 
tion WKY in its new quarters in 
Skirvin Hotel Annex, where it cc- 





ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LESSONS || 





Edwin 
Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 


Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 

















Central Presbyterian Church 


an 
Montclair State Teachers College 














Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 





Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 

















Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 


—| 


G.Darlington Richards' 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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cupies an acre of floor-space, has or- 
dered additions suggested by the 
Kilgen brothers to its 4m Kilgen, 
making it “one of the most elabo- 
rate organs” ever built by the Kil- 
gens exclusively for radio use. The 
onsole, all-electric, will be mounted 
on a movable platform. It is 
planned to use the instrument for 
programs of organ music in addition 
to the usual broadcast programs of 
jazz. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Holy Cross 
Church has ordered a 2m for in- 
stallation in the rear gallery, with 
detached console ; dedication planned 








Albert 
' Micdamae iictdes 


Director 
~ eshamaag Conservatory, Berea 
RECIT. 


INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














Stanley E. Saxton 


Modern 
Organ Recitals 


Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs New York 

















SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


(Harold Schwab 


Lasell Junior College 
Union Church, Waban 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ pe Cathedral 


dress: 
Christ Chur Cathedral House, 








Louisville, Ky. 











ior December. 

Stillwater, Ok.: A. & M. College 
has ordered one of the larger ‘petit 
ensemble’ Kilgens for use as a stu- 
dents’ practise organ. A few years 
ago a 3m Kilgen was installed in the 
College auditorium. 

Stillwater, Ok.: First Christian 
is adding several registers to its 3m 
Kilgen. 

Tucson, Ariz.: St. Augustine’s 
Cathedral has ordered a 2m, to the 
designs of the Kilgen brothers, for 
dedication in December; it will be 
housed in the choirloft behind a 
grille. 

The Kilgen ‘petit ensemble’ re- 
cently announced to meet the re- 
quirements of those who needed an 
organ but had limited funds or space 
available, has been further im- 
proved. A newly developed silent 
blower is encased with the organ, 
and the instrument can now be 
mounted on a movable platform and 
moved as desired, with no altera- 
tions of any kind in the building. It 
requires a space about 6’ square, and 
7’ 3” high. An instrument of this 
type, with proper console of accept- 
ed designed and measurements, 
makes not or!y a fine instrument for 
small chapels, but because it has 
genuine organ-tone it is a superior 
practise instrument for organists 
and their pupils. The instrument is 
genuine organ, there being no imita- 
tion equipment of any kind in it, 
such as harmonium reeds. Specifi- 
cation and voicing are quite optional, 
and in addition to its meeting the 
needs of the small studio, the new 
instrument has been satisfactorily 
scaled and voiced for such an event 
as the ‘field mass’ of 25,000 persons 
at Seton Hall College, where the 
music program was directed by 
Nicola A. Montani, Editor of the 
Catholic Choirmaster. Among re- 
cent sales of the ‘petit ensemble’ not 
elsewhere announced are: 


Amityville, N. Y., St. Martin’s. 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Laymen’s 


Retreat League. 
Boulder, Col. : 
Chicago, III. : 
Colorado Springs, Col.: 

& Son’s Mortuary. 
Detroit, Mich.: 

pital. 

Eunice, La.: St. Anthony’s. 

Evanston, Ill.: St. Athanasius. 

Forest Hills, N. Y.: Our Lady 
Help of Martyrs. 


Howe Mortuary. 
St. Lucy’s R. C. 
Decker 


St. Joseph Hos- 
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St. Stephen's Church : 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind.: St. Jude’s. 

Fullerton, Md.: St. Joseph’s. 

Gallipolis, O.: St. Louis R. C. 

Hillsdale, N. J.: Trinity P. E. 

Howell, Mich.: St. Joseph’s. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Neustra 
Senora de la Soledad. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: St. Odillia’s. 

Manchester, O.: First Presb. 

Manchester, Mo.: St. Johri’s. 

New Orleans, La.: Joseph 
Academy. 

New York, 
Mortuary. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Richmond Heights 
Presb. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Santa Monica, Cal. : 
tuary. 

Sheridan, Wy.: Reed Mortuary. 

Tarentum, Pa.: St. Peter’s. 

Utica, N. Y.: Williams Mortuary. 


Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
DEL MONTE SHIP OF JOY 
Pacific Coast Network NBC 
Address: 450 O'Farrell Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


N. Y.: N. T. Brown 


Pilgrim Lutheran. 
Moeller Mor- 




















Firmin Swinnen 


Recitals 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

















Harry A. SYKEs 


Mas. Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 
First Presbyterian 


Chur 
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Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 
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(*Bee advertisement eisewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline M. E. Church, 
Washington Memorial Park, 
The 8. H. Hines Funeral Home, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
*BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CHRIS , Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
oe College, Claremont, Calif. 


OOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 


Organist, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. Head of Department of 
Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

*DARKNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 

EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 

EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
@tudio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOX, Virgil 
1114 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
fastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
167 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, ~~, Mus. Doc. 


JONES, WM. H., A.A-G.O. 
Virector of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
‘et-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh. N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
{3 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
McAMIS, Hugh 
160 West 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibtey G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
POISTER, Arthur 
we A of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 


62 West 84th St., New York City. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity Schooi, 139 West 9lst St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SAXTON, Stanley E. 

*SCHRE) 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 


Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
sSTRONG, Theod 
° 
2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 
*SYKES, A. 
THOMPSON, Mus. Bac., 


‘an Denman, 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greeneaatic. Ind. 


HH. 
"irst Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna, 
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WEINRICH, Cari 

77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 165 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
*WHITMER, T. 
*W Ji R. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. 
*ZE Wm, E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 
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Equipment and Various 








Amplification 
Consult aera Inc. 
DEAGAN, J. C., Co, 
Per i instr 
4217 Ravenswood ae. Chicago, Ill. 
Electrotones 
Consult Rangertone Inc. 
ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
Reco: 





See Rangertone Inc. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
SPENCEK TURBINE Cv. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 














GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
GUI T ORGAN SCHOOL, 
§1 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
IN CONSERVATORY 


L OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 




















Publishers 





FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th. St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 

















| Builders 








AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & UU. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, ee Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd. St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic St. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 

New York: 109 West 67th St. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond &t. 

Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 

4212 Phinney Ave. . 
1019 ~ay st. 


Seattle: 
Tampa: 
KIMBALL, W. . CO. 
Main Office: mhesbell Hall, Chicago, Il. 
New York: 666 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH - ed 
Merrick, L. L, N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 8. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. ° 
Highland, Illinois. 
WURLITZER, The Rudolph be Mfg. Co., 
Factory: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York: 120 West 42nd St. 








Organ Architects 











NES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert 
2242 Munitions Bildg., Washington, D. C. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


TURNER, Tyler 
202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y, 


Custodians | 
and Rebuilders | 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 

MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 




















"1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WHst. 7-3944. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8. 1., New York, N. Y. 
BARN Dr. Wm, H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN IL Cc. 

Richmond Station 8. I., New York, N. Y. 
voss: h Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main 8t., Flemington, N. J. 




















Our Schedule 


1st of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
matling to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned 4 accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. é 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively . for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magasine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or . partially = ot 
the will of the 
Editors im carry- ., 
ing out the pur- i 








pose of the publi- 
cation. 
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—MRS. H. E. TALBOTT— 
loyal supporter of the Westminster 
Choir and Westminster Choir 
School, died of heart trouble in Day- 
ton, O., Oct. 2 at the age of 71. 
lierself a chorister, she was intense- 
lv interested in the unique methods 
and achievements of Dr. John Fin- 
l-y Williamson, and took that field 
as the object of her keenest pleas- 
ures in her expenditures of time and 
money. She was president of the 
toard of trustees of the Westmin- 
ster Choir School. 


—BRAHMS CHORUS— 
«f Philadelphia has granted N. 
|.indsay Norden, its conductor for 
the past nine years, a Sabbatical 
year of absence, which he will de- 
vote to further research and the 
preparation of his book on A New 
Theory of Untempered Music. 
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—CHOIR IDEA— 
George Lee Hamrick of the First 
Baptist, Atlanta, offers a new reason 
why organists should marry: he 
turned over to his wife the job of 
providing feature entertainment for 
a choir party, with the result that 
Mrs. Hamrick proposed and mimeo- 
graphed the following list of 
jumbled words which the choristers 
were to unscramble in eight minutes 
—and none succeeded. Each word 
represents the letters of a music 
term well known. Time yourself 
and see how long it takes you. The 
scrambled words: 

1. Saignort 9. 
2. Redepul 10. 
3. Goodylox 11. 
4. Thamen 12. 
5. Roytoffer 13. 
6 
vi 
8 


Triabone 
Noter 
Livoni 
Crusho 
Tanacat 
. Pasonor 14. Litecar 

. Croontalt 15. Larsehear 

. Tequatetra 16. Mean 

To make it easy we give you the 
tip that No. 16 is Amen. 

—WESTMINSTER— 

Westminster Choir School this year 
scores a record enrolment—largest 
in the School’s history—and about 
half of the students will major in 
organ under Carl Weinrich, appoint- 
ed last year to head the organ de- 
partment. 
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—WICKS SALES— 
St. Michael’s Catholic Church, Flint, 
Mich., has replaced its 2m Wicks in- 
stalled in 1921 with a 3-42, tone- 
regulated and finished by Joseph 
Weickhardt who recently joined the 
Wicks staff. The organ is on low 
pressure, with Tuba, Oboe, Horn, 
Cornopean, and Clarinet on 4”—and 
“most effective.” 

The new Wicks miniature sold 
under the name ‘Fuga’ scored these 
sales in a 30-day period: 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: First Presb. 

Cincinnati, O.: Redeemer Luth. 

Decatur, Ind.: St. Mary's. 

Hickman, Neb.: First Presb. 

Hopkins, Minn.: Zion Lutheran. 

Middlesboro, Ky.: R. M. Barry 
res. 

Says the builder: “It is surpris- 
ing how effectively the ‘Fuga’ takes 
care of churches seating as many as 
500. A most interesting quality of 
tone is developed from the small- 
scaled Geigen Diapason. It provides 
an excellent foundation, at the same 
time contributing to a surprisingly 
powerful ensemble. The Salicional- 
Dulciana is an unnsual rank, being 
neither a string nor a Dulciana, yet 
serving ideally for soft accompani- 
ments.” 

When it is considered that this or- 
gan can be installed for $1075. it 
does seem as though every organist 
should be able to own his own or- 
gan. And this is an organ, not a 
synthetic or imitation-organ; stand- 
ard console in everv narticular. 

WANTED 
Used residence organ (not har- 
monium). Give full particulars and 
stoplist to T.A.O. standards. No 
theater organs. O.M.M., Box 467, 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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THE TRIBUTE 
of a 
GREAT ARTIST 





é¢ Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen :— 


“I am writing to you to tell you that the organs 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral as well as in Carnegie 
Hall where I played several concerts with the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Maestro Arturo Toscanini, are not 
only still considered among the finest organs ever 
built, but are giving complete satisfaction in every 
way. 


“After several years’ use these instruments have 
improved in tone quality, increasing in mellow- 
ness, while mechanically they are still perfect, and 
the material shows no sign of wear. 


“I have examined some of your latest work, 
and wish to congratulate you, not only on your 
continued high standards as builders, but on the 
progressive artistic improvements in your instru- 
ments. These factors place the Kilgen Brothers 
among the world’s outstanding designers and 
builders of organs to-day, and will assure them 
continued success. 


Very truly yours, 
{Si ed} Pi, Nv 99 Pietro Yon, Organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral at the Kilgen 
<i zetvo e ON. console in Carnegie Hall, New York. Maestro Yon holds a 


pre-eminent position in the musical world both as an artist and 
composer. 


ST, PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL » CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


laurels already gained, for under the artistic guidance of the Kilgen Brothers 
Ararat Kilgen moves on to progressive artistic improvements and further triump)s. 


These Kilgen Organs have become world renowned but there is no resting on 
qj ‘ 


Tune in Station KMOX 


SS Gro. Kilgen & Son, I 
Monday at 10:20 p. m. eo, | Ten O11, nt. 
(3 7.) for the Kilgen 
Organ Recital. Organ Builders for over 300 Years 

a 4012 N. Union Boulevard » Saint Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK, Steinway Hall < < CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. < < LOS ANGELES, 150 Glendale Ave. DECI 
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